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Bitter 
rows in 
sports 
council 


The Kenya National Sports 
Council, the umbrella body for 
all national sports associations, 
is embroiled in n bitter row with 
sonic associations seeking the 
removal of chairman Mballii. 

The council, which has 35 af- 
filiations, has been going through 
lean limes with various associa- 
tions accusing it of failing to 
tabby for enough funds from the 
government to finance the run- 
ning of sports in the country. 

Last week, council members 
who had assembled at llic coun- 
cil offices at Nyayo stadi ui n were 
dispersed by police after Mbathi 
called off n meeting nt the elev- 
enth hour. 

Crusade 

•The members were so in- 
censed that they regrouped later 
and demanded another meeting 
on February 16: whose main 
agenda would be the conduct of 
Mbathi,-' 

Spearheading the Mbathi re- 
moval cnisnde is ihecliainnanor 
the Kenya Table Tennis Asso- 
ciation Shared Ghai, whose as- 
sociation lins consistently com- 
plained that the Konya National 
Sports Council has not been help- 
ing it nt #11 in the running of table 
tennis in the country, . 

, _ The KTTA admittedly is one 
df the associations that survive, 
from hand to mouth nnd.iisoffl- 
.cials and players will be seen 
soliciting for .sponsorship from 
companies to host even small 
•events. !!• •- : 

Last yeitr,- the KTTA reported, : 
that it had been, u (table ’to collect' 
some-tables donated by a'Chi- : 
nesB 'company fVom Mombwa 
diie lo lcjc^offtihds td pay-cus- 
' tonis duty • , ; 

Abroad 

Looking at the ln|esl saga at 
tile KNSCfroip thenngle ibfihe 
9^ oajlonal associations. it. 
is obvious thRLthc council needs 
to reassess itself paore m p bid to 
°f tppl he Ip to the ailing asso- 
• ciatioiis. 

Tire government, which has- : 
appointed t|)e FCNSC toninspurls 
i^ lhe coUntry has already ind^- . 
cated that i twill not be financing - 
frip5 abroRdfor individual teams. 
This has -severely -affec|ed the 

taoal tenms which have altvnyg 
: looked upon the government for 
subsidy. • j;'- 

'.Tlita.piita tlioKNSC inn, very ‘ , 
ti^it • posiljdn as ill aitempis to 
explain government policy and. 

•nt the $ame time, find ways of , 
keeping its arfftiiaies afloat and 
running spor|s in their disci- 
plines. ' • 1 ■ r • ' 


with Albert Ruiwaro 



Hardships dog 
CECAFA as 
games start 


Kanya, Pipeline’s Beatrice Kwoba (left) blocks Posta's Tmphosa UI In a 
previous basketball encounter. Kenya is reportedly losing in this discipline. 


IS 


basketball, handball 


As Kenyan- sportsmen ( nnd . in (he-World Cup recently. The 
women prepare for . the AH Af- ; fact that Kenyam failed lo qualify 

ncaGaine^ scheduled for Harare, : . for Harare spells , doom to the 
later this^-year, the country has . fuluri of tho sport and i may be 


started losing in various disci- 
plines which require, going 
through the qualifying rounds 
before (he games proper, 

Kenya has lost-in its bid -to 
feature, in the basketball and 
handhall disciplines iriihe-pan- 
Afrioan games with a dismal 
performance during the qualify: 
ing rounds held in Egypt a week 
ago. _ .-■■■: • • • 

Kenyans, who n few years ago, ' 
boasted of the best leamS In these 
disciplirifes in the region failed to 
hold their own. in the qualifier 


some years before die country 

recoven? Fully to;cdaim ; its posi- 
tion in thfe world of basketball. 

While it may be- loo lato' to 
apportion' blame, it is obvious 
that (he Kenyans would havedis- 
■ played a beper showing-had the 
governing bodies in their respec- 
tive areas done , what was ex- 
pectedoCthem.,, 

, If there are two associations 
that tiqed to. be urgently over- 


There are reports too of dis- 
agreements over the usage of 
money between officials of the 
two bodies which greatly affected 

the; players in Egypt. Money 
rttalters are sensitive more so in 


The East mid Central Africa Club 
Championships competition 
which kicks off this weekend in 
Tanzania is objected to not only 
give indications on die future of 
regional soccer here but also 
gauge the success of the new 
team running the regional soccer 
governing authority. CECAFA. 

The tournament, pilling llic 
region's lop teams against each 
other, is being held-at a crucial 
time in the history of soccer in 
East and Central Africa when 
economic hardships and .gross 
mismanagement have severely 
affcctedclubs and national teams 
in the region. 

Added to the hardships, the 
Confederation. of East nnd Cen- 
tral Africa Football Associations 
(CECAFA) nppenrs to be losing 
its grip in the management of its 
affairs leading to a desperate situ- 
ation which could well mark the 
beginning of the end in regional 
soccer. 

For close to two years now, 
CECAFA has been having it 
rough. The -confederation lost 
Uireedependablc members, Zam- . 
bia, Malawi nnd Zimbabwe, 
They left CECAFA to join the 
newly const ilutcd Con federal ion 
o Southern Africa Football As- 
sociations which is now running ; 
soccpr in the southern region of ; 
the continent, 

Morcqver, CECAFA has been . 
experiencing serious leadership 
rows whoso culmination was the 
□usler, last year, of its long serv- 
ing secretary general James 
Tirop. He was replaced by Iho 
erstwhile sports administrator 
Sammy Qhingo, 

While Obingo may have in- 
herited an almost disintegrating 
organisation and a disorganised 
secretariat, many soccer observ- 
ers were not impressed' by the 
poof organisation ofthc East and 
Contra! Africa senior challenge 


BciihuiYu more so in nu wmor cnanenge 

.sports bodies that seem lo be, cu P'loiiniamepl in Nairobi late 
perpetually cash-strapped. last year, 

, - The tournament, which was 

This has led to a revolt among Ohingo's fast major assignment 
Tuyere arid coaches within these- since taking over the reins ofthc 
, associations, and one would flt-‘ confederation. was a far cry from 
most.be tempted to agree with previous tournaments in terms 


Ihein when the issues, fanning 
ihe'revoUs come to the fore. • 


of .organisation, spectator sup- 
port, arid even performance by 

boastedofthe best teamS in these' hauled^ then' these Je thaKenva It is ■ . ^^nationa! teams on pamdo. 

disciplirifcs in the region failed to Basketball PeLaSand hs bbvoukfe 8 f ,ng,y - thal is wh * lhc «***- 
hoH-teir own. in ,!«, qunlirior W«»fv»t. • ■ioit.inconj u „c l ionwi I h,U,eP» t . 

.ndworeihoroughlyiHrashcaby Kaiy.LateurH.ndbnll Asw- ; fadiii. % AroOi.lK.n of Tmwi. 

their hosts to effectively relin-* ' 1 eiation (KAHA) - V : [ | lr0 : j4 |. '.j. n- * bul . rcfl % (PAT) has gone all out to ensure 

qblsh their Hold oh their position ' • Report? indicia, (hat liie oFfi- ■ rooms. ^ - a,hl b - d: ‘ . Uu ! 1he dub championships re- 
asconiinental leaders In Uic team cialsiiuheiwoossoomiloiisaro .• /•'• v . ' mainmcinordble.Tliei wo bod- 

’ sp f £s ." e «MwJy io bia«ii«i f D f U,e NJow. ■ Meanwhi^ .iea Have even gone out oif their 

_It Was partlcnhlrly pflinful id PFPPrfomtapceby.tlwKerijians eratiotuhould s^larin^ wa \ lo “ curca5ubs!ant i« 1 si«»- 

WiUicss the thfashingilialtlic , with some coaqhw claiming that* ; ladies team whidi^oL faf Sp 

: ladies basketbAlEte&niun- ' . they officials 'allocated them ; Harare Ban i« L \ ^ t ■ ’ ofimporl8J11 ^gjsticnl and male- 

inis toMurtl tliai ihe-Kertyon Tha torn, h«|nmg ,i oul Tor 

Ql^sreprisenlodUiemnlinfn't , ' aibirtferee, lop honoura include KcnyoBiiJW 

—— : - '" W . , !i * cries who, poing'by recent per 




form u nee. siand oui «», 
favourite. The boys [p. 
Ruurnkn had a brilliam \u„ 
last year reaching the 
nnls of the Mandela Cujuti 
that had only been achindtj 
Gor Mahia seven yearstuia 
Thisyear'sediiionofibdw 
(lament brings to memory fr 
disastrous chanipjonshjp> beb 
in Sudan last year wlientheka- 
ney ended on n sour mb tj| 
two important, teams pullmgcue 
in the middle of the compeutiv 
citing favouritism and idjwk. 

The saga last time revohri 
around Tanzania represenisivtj 
Simba Sports whose nuftfc 
against Ei Merreikh m ibja, 
doned after the laitef's Earbui- 
vnded the pilch when il base 
dear that the Tanzanian tun 
was winning. Normally ibis : 
would have led ta the auumib; | 
. disqualification of El Efaiedi j 
but surprisingly, lire orgamw , 
ordered a replay which Sinfo ! 
refused to- honour leadingtoiu | 
walkout. ‘ • 

In solidarity with Simba, fi 
Mcrrcikh's home rival El Hihl 
also pulled oul of llieampn- 
lion throwing CECAfA inBH 
serious crisis but all the s®w 
paving the way for El Mendtt 
to sail to the finals and clinditbr 
title. 

El Merreikh travels to Tana- 
nin as the defending champ»« 
knowing onlJ| too well itenty 

literally snatched victory fiw 
Sitnbn. Naturally, Simla mi* 
be raring to go foragrudgsiM 14 

againsIthcirSudaneserivslial 

a inntdi between the two tH? 
would surely produce some fee- 
ing moments both on and off * 
pitch. 

Tanzania's oilier represw 11 . 
lives, Ynngn, is an expend 
side whicli is capable of caosiij 
n fiw upsets. Togellwr *8 
Simba, Yanga gives main^ 
Tanzania a twin assault weap« 
in its bid lo lift the trophy- ■; 

Zanzibar’s representative 
Molindi FC cannot be said »« 
a major threat bat knowing * 
football is all about, it 
' hardly surprising to IW 
known team sailing lo the fiw» 

Uganda’s ClubSportsYiUd. 

one of die teams that willl"* 
lhc field with the confidence w* 
comes with being the top W® 
one's country. The Villi** 
that has received n 101 i 
Uganda and also conlin^; 
Villa, like Kenya Breweries.*** 
idam made up of sturdy p»P 
who, with the right m«« n 
can produce results, ^ 
' With good organisfli^- 
year's edition should P T0 '' C .^ 

successful considering 

following that siad‘ 11111 


enjoys in Tanzania 
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I am now fed 

i 

up, says Keen 


By James Katuluiu 


The latest defector to Kanu, Mr 
Join Keen is conlemplatiqg quit- 
ting politics. The former secre- 
tary general of the Democratic 
Rrtyof Kenya PP), told Target 
la an exclusive interview that he 
did not have much hope in poli- 
te in light of what has hap- 
pened since his defection three 
Weis ago. (See also Page 7) 

*1 think it is time for mo to 
ittsea my position in politics. 
Ilinljo time that those in our 
*P group should thi nk of leav- 
l*j politics to the younger gen- 
wtei,' 1 he said. 

However, the politician de- 
nied that he had been promised 
toy political post or money be- 
fore hs abandoned the opposi- 
tion after visiting President Moi 
fitNatoru giata House. 

• "l want the world to know 
*7 dearly fliat i left DP with a 
cImo conscience. There was 

, p°wng like beihg offereda'job 

‘n Kanu or ejsewjigfe. It was 

P^^y a personal decision,” h* 

s«4 ' . • • ' . 

Mr Keen was speaking from 
PjaRdnaurance Plaza offices in 
. last Friday. He said he 
^*rtd not contest for any Kanu 
RW.dtiiihg fhe party’s elections 
“PWad to held next monih. 

■ " selection's comri, I will 

• whoever wiU be favoured 
v nwtdeiji Mpi. i do not want 

^1. that is, the pt^iUoii Twwt 
10 ltnow " Mr Keen 

, HWL .. j 

.^iticalnvalirtKajihdo.had 
kS-if 10 ^wthimeitha' 


''' V : 
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Mr Kmh: "I Wnk It Is Bmii fbr im |o my poaMon In politic*. * 

He dismisses rumours of his . defection did not feature any- everyday and I ffrially*sald 
onslaught against the Vipe-Presi- • where during the visit enough and left with one heart,” 




onslaught against the Vipe-Presi- 
deni as “misplaced" but conceded : 
that the VP had reason to worry 
given the drama during his de- 
fection. 

Mr Keen said he had visited 
IjitalB House to discuss matters of 
national interest with the Resi- 
dent and that the question of his 




Hp attributed his defection to 
the pressure he had undergone 
from his tribesmen Since he 
joined the DP and he said be had 
quit his position “as a. last re- 
.oft". ■ : - . 

'There was pressure from my 
people. They ware in my hotlse 


S; 


enough and left with one heart," 
the 62-year-dd politician told . 
Target 

Ho said the elders led by Cabi- 
net Minister William ole 
Ntimama had pul a Jot of pres- 
sure on him, whiph he could not 
resist anymore. . 

The former DP secretary gen- . 

VERTISI 


eral said after reassessing his 
position in the opposition, he had 
made up his mind to rejoin Kanu, 
which he praised as the “only 
party with mature leadership at 
the moment”. 

Ho said his deTecfion to the 
poly he quit to co-launch the DP 
with Mr Mwai Kibaki in 1991 
was' final. “There is no possibil- 
ity of me looking back. What 1 
have done is now sealed,” he 
said. 

Asked why Mr Ntimama had 
been so involved in his defec- 
tion, Mr Keen quipped: “Me and 
this man were ciroumciscd to- 
gether, went to the same primary 
school and share the same inter-' 
ests. I do not see why anybody 
should get so concerned about 
Us involvement in my defec- 
tion”. 

He said that like himself, Mr 
Ntimama did not wish to achieve 
anything politically by being the 
chief spokesman jn his defection • 
drama and was only playing his 
rote as.an old and genuine friend . 

He admitted that the Minister 
' for Local Government, and liim- 
retf had been meeting even when 
. he was in DP and there was no 
big deal about him playing mas- 
ter of ceremonies during jiisde- . 
faction.'. 

“What I did was call a spade a 
spade. I had warned these oppo- 
sition guys that 1 would quit If 
they did not unite and work as a , 
team. This is what I have finally - 
done," he told Target as he fur- 
ther justified his defection. 

Asked what he thought he had 
achieved by quitting the DP, Mr 
Keen said: “You will have to 
wait rind see although this is not 
sbmeihing that even needs to be 
discussed. People have a right to 
make independent decisibns 
Turn to Page 2 


Energy 
Minister 
in ICU 

By James Katuluiu 

Cabinet Minister John Kyalo is 
critically sick in Nairobi 
Hospital's Intensive Care Unit 
(ICU) after suffering a stroke 
last Friday, Target has learnt 

The minister was by presstime . 
unable to speak when this writer 
contacted the hospital. His wife 
said he had been in hospital once 
February 3. 

The hospital matron said Mr 
Kyalo, the Minister for Energy, 
was under the bare of Dr Gikonyb 
but declined to divulge further 
information about the minister’s 
ailment 

Mrs Kyalo said the minister 
had been at the hospital for sev- 
eral days but could not say what 
he pro suffering from as “this 
would be contradicting the 
hospital's policy on the privacy 
of patients.” 

However, she stud from their 
Lavington home that the minis- 
ter wns taken lo the hospital on 
February 3 "complaining of the 
same heart disease he has had for 
a long time”. 

She said the minister had been 
Turn to Page 3 
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National News 


Father Renata Kizito Sesana, 
who was recently removed by 
the Vatican from his position as 
director of the Nairobi-based 
New People Media Centre and 
editor of the monthly New People 
magazine, has expressed concent 
that his departure mny reduce 
the publication to a mere mouth, 
piece of the Catholic Church. 

Fr FCizito said there is a like- 
lihood (hat New People would 
assume the role of a traditional 
missionary magazine whose 
agenda would be only to propa- 
gate the spiritual message of the 
church and leave out political, 
economic and social issues which 
affect the society. 

Confirming his removal from 
the editorial and administrative 
posts, Fr Kizito said that if his 
request to be posted to southern 
Sudan is met, lie would go there 
and work among the waning fac- 
tions, preach aboulreconcilia- 
tionand undertake pastoral work 
as a missionary priest 
Kizito, 51, an Italian of the 
Order of Coniboni Missionaries 
was (lie pioneer editor of New 
People which started in July 
1989. Prior to this, he had been 
editor of Nigrizla, another maga- 
zine of the Comboni order. 

He said his desire to go to 
Sudan comes from his lpve for 
Africa where he prefers to re- 
main. He j adopted the name 
Kizito from .the youngest of 
Uganda’s martyrs when Pape 
Rail VI visited Kampala in J969 
and blessed the martyrs. 

Since its inception, New 
People has divorced itself from 
die purely spiritual line of jour- 
nalism and tried to represent the 
voices, hopes, and rears of mil- 
lions of people. In so ddtig, the 
publication has proved that It is 
possible to make a Catholic 
magazine repnueiH more than 
die clergy’s views. 1 . 
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From Page . I . '• 

without expecting any rewards.” 
He said at his age, he was not 
ambitious for any position.. “I 
hayc done what many of you 
young, people dream' of" doing 
and I do not see any reason 1 to 
, regret about toy new political 1 

status ” he said. ; 

Mr Keen was accompanied by 

i one of. his wives arid his son 

\Dettftis during thohoUr-long in- 





Pope John Paul II with a Catholic faithful: He addressed the African synod in Rome laatyear. - — 

Priest-Editor speaks 


He said i^ was unfortunate his 
contribution must have been mis- 
construed uj mean that he was 

opposed to the Synod. His, he 
Baid, was only a matter of raisihg 
pertinent questions which could 
build the church in Africn. He 
On his removal from New 
People, Fr Kizito said that he 
had no regrets about the articles 
ho wrote criticising the hosting 
of the 1994 African Synod in 
Rome. The special assembly, he 
noted, was to lielp African Gilho- 
lic followers. to identify olpsely 
with 111 ^'church' and appreciate 
M 


his sacking 


maintained that he was still con- 
vinced his observation was rel- 
evant and important for the Afri- 
can Synod. 

He pointed out that holding 
the Synod in Europe had no im- 
pact at all. In Italy where it was 
held, it was given very little me- 
dia coverage if any at all. , 

"Even the presence of the 200 
cardinals and bishops was not 
noticed, a situation which could 
■not hare arisen had it been held 
in Africa," quipped Fr. Kizito. 1 
He however observed that (he 
synod could havsmade big news 
in whichever African counliy arid ' 


town it could have been held in. 

He also blamed the diamBl 
achievement at the Syn^d on (lie 
African bishops, whom ho said 
had shown lock of commitment 
as depicted by their failure to 
initiate dialogue with church 
members and brier them about 
Uie importance of the Synod. He 
emphasised that consulting with 
tho faithful was necessary as 
Africa is part of the universal 
Catholic Church. 

Saying that nothing litis been 
lpst.Fr Kizito expressed ‘ihe need 
to mnke the synod a continuous 
process which would offer a plat- 


form to discuss issues like tribal- 
ism, corruption, injustices and 
incultu ration of (lie gospel to suit 
the African situation. 

“There is still lime and whnl 
was not done before can bo done 
now and in the future. All that is 
needed is for people to give sup- 
port to their bishops. Mistakes 
do not mean eveiylhing has been 
lost, hence the need to continue 
with the Rome Synod, to build 
from thore,’’ advised Fr. Kizito. 

On the question of celibacy, 
Fr Kizito observed that it was > 
noi exclusively an African prob- ( : 
lem nnd was not of immediate 


concern for the continent Ho*, 
ever, it was a big issue with sui- 
QU8 implications lor the disk 
Church. 

On the other hand, he noted, 
polygamy which is basicaEyas 
African problem needs serins 
study since it is alsos maiterof 
pastoral concern. The Mo 
clergy regretted that Lhechurcb 
did not take into practical con- 
sideration the studies doneiethe 
past on this subject 

Fr. Kizito challenged the 
church to show its stand on ra- 
tal* such as tribalism and to make 
known its leaching about them 
Mo recommended that the ckdi 
should stm t from the grassroos 
and bring out spiritual orieafr 
lion to tho people on how loface 
the challenge of being a good 
Christian in Africa. 


life 


1 IA Public rally . 

ca . • • 

(^d'promlsMto work with Prof 
■^toliaSadvtacd b/President 
• \ )i during tiife pinbtio rally at 
tafjiado sbowgr'ourid on 
w.ednesdajf ltiat week, “fhave 
■ no ill-fcelings'for anyoneeithei' 
inKqjiadd WopUideJarid l oto 
' ready to work with (hose elec ted 
Hoiyever. this will oniy • be 
achieved, if we all respect wie- 
anpther," he «iid- . -j-.-' f ;. : 

Mr Keen, orie oF the last (my 
remaining pre-inde'pen deride 
politician^ defected tp Khpu jif a 
highly draqiatfsecj Ceremony thai ’ 


saw hitp escorted to a luxurious 
reception at State House, Nairobi 
by MrNtim&ma and scores of 
people said lb be Maasai elders 
froin the fiva ‘districts inhabited 
by members of the community. 

A* if to justify his intention to 
give Up active politics, Mr Keen' 
said: "Having been in poHtjc*. 
for over 50 years, now, I wenUo 
leave the main show to tite 
younger generation.:' And yvhal' 
typo qF these people had He in 
mind? ;*lt is nof upon me to name ■ ; 
names right npw. I wj)l leave tiiat- 
to the electorate to decide.. They 
wil I, elect whom Ihey.want,’* he 
said., ' 

He said he would concentrate . 

• in nursin'g the younger genera- 

,lion of po|iliqafis ; B8 those in his 
,age group wotfld not, los t long in • 
leadership,. "We have to prepare, , 
you young peppje to tokd over ; . 
when he said, . 

• ' On Mtelher he would get along 
With Prof Sai toll in K^jiado 
jNbrtH. where , they both come 

. ftomVMr Kden safd: "tye Jmvo ; 
been recpi^eiled bytiic PrMideiit‘ 


quitting politics - Keen 



ProfSaitWl 


and l hopc-'ti|eVPwill tokelhaf 
seriousl y just as I have”. 

He said Wficn Kanu elections, 
were announced, htf would cam-, 
paign fpr'matureleadcrsr.in 
Kajiado to ensure Uiat .lbe branch 
Was one of the strongest in: the 
country.. ■ . . • 

- "However. I will not seek to 
elected myself. 1 dp hot have 
that to i to, of nmbltion ngHt nft^V 
aft do dot Want ariyon* tofeol 


threatened by my return to the 
ruling party." he said, 

Mr Keen said he and Mr Kibald 
. were good friends. "What people 
should know is that mo and Mr 
. kibaki m still good friends and 
my defection from his party does 
riot change anything This is poli- 
tics and We must Accept' j l (hat 
. way," he said, . ' , 

. The politician's defeclionwas 
anticipated by rtiany: after his 
announcement that he had sought 
audience with ihp' President and 
. hud been allowed to see him to 
discuss. Maasai land rights and 
the re-modelihg of the Kenyan 
constitution/ ... ’ 

• About his financial situation, 

■ Mr Keen, said he had enough! 
money of his own and could live • 
comfortably without asking to 
be assisted. •; / ; ' '• . . 

Hfc‘dhld.he visited Slate House 
alone arid denied, a suggestion 
•jtal il.tfas MrNtimapia who lad 1 
fnpijituied the bpntroveisial visit 

v.^^^uejit^fechV- ; ; 

' ’‘^NtiriiaiTia dijiiiotappear any? , 
^ bcforeiiiy defection: Hp 


only headed a team of other 
Maasai elders who escorted jrie 
to Slate House and.as Tar as I an^ p 
concerned, tiiat is tho only roje 
he played 'in this matter/’ Mr 
Keen told Target 
He said given what had tran- 
spired during the Kqjiado meet- , 
ing, he would adhere to the ‘'ad- 
vice" offered by President Moi 
arid wop Id personally seek to 
makp peace with Prof Saitoti. He 
was elusiyq when asked whrit 
. weight he thought he had added 
to Kanu after defecting from Uie 
DP ’"Do not ask (his now. You 


will know as we gooria, 11 hesd . 

Mr Keen Idd Target that ate 
his Stale House visit, be had^. 
cided to talk about the RtatoiU 
health because of the numwf 
that had been circulating 
ing tho matter. 

"Having been the last 
to see him that time, I waited® 
assure Kenyans .that ih®i r I* 8 ®- 
was alive and well. I hod a da? 
to say this because I had he* 
the remour about his health, 
Keen said and denied that hehafl 
been raked to talk about the haW 
of llic President ' 


“ V Iiuiius UllB now. T OU VI UK « IVOIWW,,*- ■ | ^ 

Sh 152m assistance pact 

Kenya and Britain have signed a be spent on the fight against 

SH132 million agreement in which Aids through the P urtha5< L 

Iocs! timber and health sectors much needed HIV testiag 
will benefit, sexually ^ 


. . drugs to combat sexually 

S.gn,ng onbehalf of Ihe UK mi ,f«iinfocLion ! (STl5)»«J.' 1,W 
gjvefnment last Tuesday was consuma ble mdicalsupP l ’«- 
nigh Commissioner Kferan ' ^ 

Prender^ast while Kenya's Fi- High receni demand forih^ 

riapec ' Minister Mpsalia ■. items has left Kenya ^*T 
■Miidavapi sighed an behtof pFhid ' ' •siocklevelsfliid although th^ 
.goyc^eril, -J:-'-! : riot intend to become a long) 

i' '■ .: total of5b96.6 million wjll doner for these suppl* 65 " 
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National News 


Ouko: Killer still at large, 5 years later 



Dr Ouko 

Energy 

Minister 

fron Pag* 1 

in rad out of tho hospital. Last 
jcv, he was operated on in Lon- 
don but his heart condition re- 
cmred soon after his return. 

Mr Kyoto, she said, had been 
sekfor the last four years and 
bad sought treatment at various 
hospitals locally and abroad but 
his condition has not improved. 

We are, however, hopeful that 
heis going to get well although 
slihe.momemt ho is quite sick - 
ad unable to speqk,” she told 
forgef on telephone. 

Mrs Kyalo, who spoke after 
viafing the minister at . the hospi- 
Mm Monday was not sure when 
he would be discharged "as he 
had not shown much improve- 
ment since admission". 

"Let us pray for him to get 
wN. That is lire only thing we 
c*a do at this lime since even his 
doctor cannot- say when ho will 
1* discharged, M she said. 

Sources within the Ministry 
of Energy Baid the minister had 
appeared in his Nyayo House 
dike since the beginning of the 
JW . Target [eajnt about his illness 
Iraqi church loaders at the 
Wtuahoni ABC Church where 
j*ysaid the minister's family 
n*l asked for special prayers for 
M recovery, . 

WrKyalb is a member of the 
whidi is a few kilometres 
from his rural home. The ailing 
™nlst(r r^preseijts Machpkos 
-Towp inpariiamenL 


Five years ago last T uesday, the 
charred remains of Dr Robert 
Ouko, Kenya's former Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Interna- 
tional Co-operation were found 
dumped in a thicket at Ihe foot of 
Got- Alila, two kilometres from 
his Koru home in Kisumu dis- 
trict. 

Kenyans marked the fifth an- 
niversary of his death not certain 
whether the government had 


By Staff Reporter 


closed the file on the murder tiiat 
robbed the country of a most 
talented diplomat and politician. 

Since the acquittal of Mr John 
Anguka, who liad been charged 
in the High Court .with the mur- 
der, notiling has been heard from 
the government whose last word 
was that the public should vol- 
unteer more information tiiat 
could assist in arresting those 


who killed the former minister. 

Mr Anguka was freed last July 
after the prosecution failed to 
adduce evidence to convict him 
withDrOuko's death. 

To many Kenyans the death 
of Dr Ouko is a closed chapter 
going by past history. His seems 
to follow the trend of others who 
were killed before him such as 
Thomas Joseph Mboya, who was 
shot dead on the afternoon of 


July 5, 1969 along Nairobi 's Moi 
Avenue. 

■ Up to now Mboyn's killer(s) 
has never been picked from the 
crowd although a man identified 
as Nahoshon Njenga was report- 
edly convicted of the Mboya 
murder and convicted to hang. 
That is the much that was pub- 
licly known about the murder of 
Mboya. then Minister for Eco- 
nomic Planning. 


Starving Maela victims 
camp in Kiambu town 






* 




. r fr 
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Victim* of ethnic dashes: These women managed to 
tiring their baggage to Maela from Endpaupukla 


More than 100 refugees from the 
Maela camp who were recently 
dispersed from KirigUi stadium 
face starvation, says Father Jnmes 
Kinuthia of Saints Peter and Paul 
Catholic Church in Kiambu 
town. 

This reporter found desperate 
men, women and children wait- 
ing for meagre rations of maize, 
oil and maize flour at the church 
compound a few days ago. 

Some said they arrived from 
Maela a Tew days earlier and 
described the situation at Maela 
as pathetic. 

They said that after the Christ- 
mas eviction from the camp, 
more than 1,000 peopfc were left 
at the site because their original 
homes could noL be established 
by the screening teams. 

, Soon after the majority of tiwse 
who had camped in Maela for 
about a year were transported to 
various districts in Central Prov- 
ince, food donations, water and 
other social services were 
stopped by the provincial ad- 
ministration. 

As a result, the suffering of 
those who were left at (he camp 
increased considerably forcing 
sane of the. displaced persons to 
fIee.Fr Kinuthia explained that af- 
ter the Kirifritf camp was de- 
stroyed by Ore administration. 


NCCK executives meet Monday 


ftur^woys will be among key 
!™ rs during a, four-day ton- 
“{Hice ol ;ilie Executive Coni- 

. to fee oE the National Council of 

^«ofKetiya(NC5CK)hext 
.*** Nisctiss pertinent istues 
’rtog fhecounlry. 

conference, under Uie 
^ Kenya our Cd minon p u . 

^Ibeheldaithie Council’s 
tr? 11 ^nfifrence and Train- 

NCCK Gen-’ 

^rCtery.iheRev-Muiava 

■d&i lhe > rfer ® nbi W * 11 

'jH.eons ^(rtutonal.^a 

° fchange to lfifc 

; ^*1 worsWp, arid sex 

topics. ^ 1 

■ Mqhdav. 


By Staff Reportar 

a cross-section -of local humajl 
rights lawyers wHd would team 
up with the diplomas facilitate 
Ihe conference. 

Those who will present pa- 
pers are the Germnh Ambassa- 
dor Ip Kenya, Kir Bornd 
Mutzelberg, the Canadian High 
Cortimissiohcr, Ms Lucie 
Edwards, the South AfricanHigh 
Commissioner to Kenya, Mr R. 
Venter arid the American Am.- 
brissaddr tp the SycHclles, Mr 
Stokes. • i. 

. The Law Society of Kenya 1 
chaimiari. Dr Willy Mutunga, 
Nairobi University Law lecturer. 
Mr Smokin Wanjaia and, tht 
Dean of the Lqw Faculty 6t the 
Nairobi University, ftofKivuiha 
Kibwana are the constitutional 
eititeris invited to thCconfcrence. 


The Rev Musyimisaid the dis- 
cussion will involve the NCCK 
executive committee- members 
drawn from all ntemberdiurches 
of the Council. ^ 

He said the conference would ' 
serve to educate church leaders 
on Ihe issues that were of con- 
cern in the country. 

The General Secretary, who 
was flanked by his deputy, the 
Rev George Kamwesa and the 
ReV Jephtliah Galliaka, director 
of JPR programme, said Ihe re- 
cent constitutional reform expe- 
rience in South Africa atto Jbe 
ori-going Canadian discussions 
bn t hcquestion of Quebec, would 
be of major relevance lo ihecon- 
fcrehcc. ' i 

' ■'.• “Kdnyans will leam notn the 
test of the worldhow to gp about 
some of these Issues since we 


By Jeff Mbure 

some of those who had been 
dumped there moved to his 
church from where they contin- 
ued lo be taken care of by 
churches, NGOs and good Sa- 
maritans. 

A second group of displaced 
families litis found its way to the 
church from villages within 
Kiambu district where they were 
dumped but could not find a 
proper base due to lack of land or 
poverty among the relatives. 

Tho Catholic priest said that 
when these people came to flic 
church 1 from Kirigiti, there was 
no problem in feeding, clothing 
and caring forihom since several 
NGOs and churches responded 
favourably lo thoir plight. Bui ■ 
' after they were forcibly removed 
from the church, everybody 
thought that that was tire end of 
the problem and, therefore, no 
more assistance was needed. 

He said the situation was so 
bad (hat some Of the victims had 
begun to show signs of malnutri- 
tion. Fh Kinuthia suggested the for- 
mation of a revolving loan 
scheme under -which those wlio 
have skills or business experi- 
ence could be assisted to start 
some income- generating 
projects, 


Like Dr Ouko, the killers of 
another popular politician, Jnsiiih 
Mwangi (JM) Kariuki on March 

2, 1975 are up to this day still at 
Large. JM's body was found 
badly mutilated and dumped at 
Ngong Forest- 

Dr Ouko’s death caused on 
international uproar with some 
individuals in the Kenyan gov- 
ernment being accused of com- 
plicity in the murder. 

A judicial commission was 
appointed by President Moi to 
unearth facia concerning the 
murder and possibly lead to the 
arrest of suspects. However, the 

commission, chaired by Court of 
Appeal judge Evans Gicheru, 
was hurriedly disbanded in 1991, 
a year later and several suspects 
arrested. 

The suspects included politi- 
cal kingmaker Nicholas Biwott, 
Mr Anguka and the late former 
Permanent Secretary in charge 
of internal security Mr Hczddah 
Oyugi. 

Mr Biwott and Mr Oyugi were 
later released for what was said 
to be lack of evidence while Mr 
Anguka wa9 charged with the. 
murder of the fornier Foreign 
Affairs Minister. 

With Mr Anguka's acquittal, 
the Commissioner of Police, Mr 
Shcdrack Kirukj promised that 
further investigation would be 
conducted by the police to bring 
to book those linked with Dr 
Ouko’s murder. 

However, to date, not] ting can 
be said to have been achieved. 
The government has remained 
tight-lipped about the murder and 
the opposition parties that were ( 
once s^ keen about It sootn to,, 
have also given up, 

It is important to many 
l Kenyans tiiat they know bowfnr : 
Mr Kiruki’s investigations have 
gone, ft is also important that 
they be told that the killera were 
arrested or were loo tough for the 
Kenyan poiicq and the issue was 
therefore closed.. 


'Oil here 


cannot operate in isolation", the . 
NCCK boss said. * 

Others expected to present pa- 
pers area former Permanent Sec- 
retary ip the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr BethweJ Kjplegal 
who is a- former deputy NCCg. 
General Secretary, International 
Women Lawyers (FIDA- 
KENYA Chapter) Ms Grace 
Githiir among others. 

The Rev Musyimi said the 
Council spent Sh 55 millidn lo 
resettle victims of land clashes 
in t(iec6untry last year. "Sq far, 
we have resettled about 44,000 
families affected' by the clashes 
in various parte of the country 
he said und clarified that Hie 
NCCK had a deficit of sh 46 
million as at the end of last y^rir 
and not Sh 64 million iw rej sorted "• 
recently by it scc'iiOilof the press. 
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We should all be at home 
with sex education 


ll is said that sexual revolutions, like Ihin or wide ties, come and go. 
Over (he years, mote so since the beginning of this century, a lot has 
been written about sex. One such book, Is Sex Necessary? by James 
Thurbcr, attempted to articulate "the strange bewilderment which 
overtakes one person an nccounl of another person." 

The subject of Sex Education is the preoccupation of every 
concerned person these days, right from the bureaucrats in the 
Ministry of Education to the rural villager with school-going 
children. 

It is a subject that hns brought with it ii lot or emotions since 
information leaked late lost year that n multi-lateral donor was 
availing Sh75 million towards sex education. The church, particu- 
larly the Catholic Church , and the Muslims were up in arms against 
the introduction of sex education in primary schools. 

Coming more or less the samo time as the United Nations- 
sponsored Cairo Conference on population, the church, Muslims 
and the pro-life groups hrid reason to suspect that there was 
something sinister about the sex education angle. 

Religion is by its very nature the essence of being. The being is 
life itself. It is (he life giving force of a society. As such, religious 
feadore are of necessity very close to Iho people they serve. On the . 
other hand, governments, especially goyanunenls that have emerged 
from the colonial era, rarely seek the views and feelings or the 
governed. 

Like the colonialists before them, they assume that they have a 
civilising mission through various legislative measures, ideas, etc. 
These ideas and legislations bring different exposures and experi- 
ences to the subjects. As a result, people begin to change their ways 
of living, their perception of themselves and even lhair talk. 

Instead of talking only about cows and goats, daughters and sons, 
they also talk about salaries, bank accounts, credit cards, mort- 
gages, monogamy instead of polygamy and so forth. 

Likewise, progressive religious groups cltange with lime mak- 
ing sure that Uiey are not left behind by the society they serve. 

One of the greatest recent sexual revolutions was experienced in 
the 1960s With the advent of the birth control pill and in some 
societies, legalised abortion. The traditional sexual morality started 
being thrown out the window as the advocates of sexual liberation 
adopted some kind or laissez-faire attitude regarding the most 
socially volatile human relations. 

Indeed, married Christians; we dare say, have now the highest 
Trequenoy of conjugal relations outside marriage,* 

Sex education, n6t sexual morality, was accepted (in the devel- 
oped world) .ins the enlightened approach to sexual. responsibility. 

The implications of sex education have been devastating mor- 
ally. Its failure has exposed the fallacy behind the sex-related 
sdefltific innovations a f the 1960s. 7 • ' 

Since th® "sexual, liberation" of three dtjeades ago, those opposed 
to the loosenihg of sexual morality fiavD.protested the society’s, 
capitulation lo promiscuity. They continued warning that cultural 
ttiin followed^ tl» heels of such sexual indulgence. 

1 The debate on sex education continues, having been rekindled 
some weeks ago- by the clandestine approach' the government 
intended to introduce the subject ip upper primary school classes. 

. When all ii ssid and done, howeyer, there la nced to re-look at the 
whpte idea orsex-edufeation, wluUeveMts definition, to copcw ith 
t|» misery befallen teenagers either through pregnancies or 
sexuhlly transmitted diseases including the slow, death causing 
.Ai4x', . -.! *. i 

f What qhbuld be emphnsized by the' opposing parties' is sejfual 

regndnsiWlitV:- Anri thia ihrinlfl kn Iteiul » : 


MKH U(UW. .' y- . ;' i 1 f . | S V,.' 

r ^^hl^Hy IritKq 1 wuebf seit editopjioh would givetheWbject 
JWitor* htoral and politico] idout, glyep jhcwmiiruoncy of the now 
ppposjffg^eligiqtis end secular redlingt. ;• V - ... 
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Be transparent 
on milk saga 

Mwangaza Trust is saddened 
with the news that part of the 
radioactive contaminated milk 
consequently has been stolen. A 
few days ago, we were assured 
that the contaminated milk was 
under a 24-hour police guard and 
that therefore, there was no ques- 
tion whatever of the dangerous 
commodity finding its way out 
to the Kenyan market 
Can the government explain 
to Kenyans how milk that will 
cause cancer and deaths of many 
Kenyans if consumed could have 
disappeared from police cus- 
tody? 

Can Kenyans be sura that the 
ship re-exporting this milk will 
not turn back on high seas and 
empty its dangerous cargo qui- 
etly onto the Kenyan market? 

It is beyond comprehension 
how greed for money can' lead to 
gambling with litres of innocent 
people. Mwangsra appeals to the 
YicechairnianoTKCC, who hap- 
•pens to be the President's son, to 
lake an festive interest in this 
matter which is of great concern 
to Kenyans. PJT. MuUe 
chairman, Mwangaza Trust 

Name saboteurs 
of dairy Industry 

Agriculture Minister Simeon 
Nyachaewil! only be taken seri- 
ously. about his "revelation" of 
those out to kill the dairy Indiy. 
by through importation of con- 
taminated milk if he names the 
culprits. Blanket condemnation 
will poi da IHb what Kenyans 
are only too farfliar with 
i People are Jcnpwn by l their 
names. Unfortunately, Kenyan 
politicians flreeithersoared or 
naming names or utter empty 
rhetoric to draw the wapanoKi'a 
attention of their existence. 

• The dairy, industry falls under 
Mr Ny&chae'a ministry and if 
theire.was any seriousness in the 7 
mlnUterla words last week about . 
unscrupulous people but to make 
i fijuatoidJ killing 'through grille;, 
im^ods, the often cootraVereial 
Kisii politician Should have 
; named, them for. ! am sure,, he 
them Taking m circles ]« . 
otherwise' Kbn|an 1 ‘ politjos 
^v^Jn^^tfu pot', ■> 

Xi&jian/', 


The Editor, 
Target , 
Box 45009 
Nairobi 


Storing up pressures on earth 


Verily verily I say unto you my 
contemporaries, 

I was privileged a peep at the 
future 

and it was frighteningl. 

For there in the midst of plenty 
the multitude faced one another 
in opposing camps 

And a cry went forth from the 
camp on the 

Right shying; “Behold the evil 
deed that was 

decreed by your ancestors has 
left a bitter 

legacy between us to ihj^day, 
repent, therefore and make 
amends so that we 

may again inhabit this land in 
peace". 

And the camp on the Wrong cried 
out In collective 
Indignation "what manner of 
peoplearaydu • 
demanding reparation from us, 
Have wa not suffered .. 

AS before 1 1 . 

v. : . • 


enough from the evil that our 
. ancestors’ did? Behold, we 
too desire to have our peace in 
this land flowing with milk & 
honey u 

. But we dare n^t return any land 
to you least we «■ 
bring wrath upon our heads from 
our ancestors. " 

And there ensu'ed yet another 
wave of killings, massacres & 

■ explosions and the land of plenty 
was again filled with 
internal strife and refugee camps 
multiplied, tenfold. 

And in the United Nations Hal/ 
of-Shame; 

the homes of Molo, Maella, 
Olenguruone, Njoro 
were added to those of Daohau, 
the Warsw ghetto, 

Sorbibor, SharpVille, Shetilla, 
Rodney King, etc. . 
as a reminder or humankind’s 
inhuinanity to its own kind. M 
.. Rev DrNim Njuguna 
... a :■ London 


The only global leader left? 


“Itove him ex* hate him, the aging 
Roman Catholic head, Pope Mm . 
Paul II is the only truly global 
leader left," was tip, verdict of 
London’s Independent during 
the pope’s tour of the Fscfflc and 
Indian Ocean islands of Philip- 
pines, Papua New Guinea and 
Sri Lanka last month- ' 

. -Indeed. the international reli- 
gious Story of that month was 
John Paul’s ylrit Taip^sipn sta- 
tions fdcused theik attention ori 
him air, at one time, fotjr million 
Hi|pbws gathered in, Manila Ip- 
s^apdhearhim.'. ’ 

; ' .this figure must; |iave ; been 
ipore .than three times the hum-' 
(^ dfw^imera' to be found in 
; feiywQ Sunday ft die whblaof 

&pta|h, thanks to Britons; ob-j 
'^eWcjn Wltii woridly tiiingson 


Sundays such; as going to the 
. races qnd shoppingi 
: The Independent linked, the 
pope tp the rook in.hls office, 
“His power lies in the very abso- 
lutism that has alienated so many. 
He is the rockamid moiol confu- 
sion Eveh if he is p rock tp Wok 
or adjinire from afar, the pope is 
to unchanging arid reassuringly 
familiar feature on the. hurhan 
Msoape,’’. the quality bipad 
sheetjn a very Protestant coyn- , 
tiy wrote of the f^ijpnd-bora tysad 
;0f the Itomanf^hblic Church. 

• ^heWorid such'exem- 
plary beacons 'particularly now 
that sq many i thfngtf, are going 
wrmig In bo(h tlip religions ^n.d 

apculatworidi^ 1 ^' 

:< -' r iMmimba chewa, 


Politicians are 
ruining Kenya 

Fifteen years ago, Keayauiaed 
to be held highly in Wean 
countries. The country hi re- 
spected for its devdopoul 
record, its mature pditict, ina- 
bility - in other words, i place 
those from the cold lands ride! 
to visit or work in. 

Today, Kenyans are field » 
piciously, particularly in Bmp 
Politicians who champion eti- 
nlc feelings like Messrs WilHan 
ole Niimana and Shariff Nsair; 
others who spit out hatred who- 
ever they open their mouthslib 
the Rift Valley brethren and lb 
Johnstone Makaua have caused 
so much damage lo the country 1 1 
image that foreigners think flm 
is civil war in ti\e country. 

There are thousands of Koy* 
exiles scattered all over the «dd 
These people have been drive* 
out of their beloved country by 
those who cannot tolerate d/Ier- 
ing views. 

News of tribal clashes, «■ 
veraity closures, persMUtion of 
opposition leaders, comipW*i 
tribal warriors roaming eitj 

streets at will, harassment efjtff- 

nalists, etc. is'to say the kM 
damaging this once upon a til* 
islartd of stability. 

Instead of moving forwtfd, 
we as a country are many Xept 
. backwards. No wonder «#** 
among the 20 least devdoptfl 
countries in the world. „ 
WUcltffNJunge, Lai 

Keen's defection 
sign of despelf 

Veteran politician John Kee^ 
defection from iheDerw^ 

.nutyofKenyatoKanusg 
he read as a last bid by a 
opportunist to gaiaresp^^ 
ity.Those who kiww Mr^ 
tod his brand of politics are«V 
to^aware of this. You 

opposition in 1991, MrBj* 
confessed having engme^w 
nic clashes both in 
Eldoret It was him wfwp^ 
duqeri a fake ljst of 
coup makera dupng the 
trial of Mqssra George 
NgothojCapuJd.NifeV 
and Prof Oyugi. 

Patrick Tlampati^^' 


National News 


Bishop accuses 
hospital officials 
of incompetence 


T^hed of the African Brother- 
bood Church (ABC). Bishop 
Sithan Ngala has appealed to 
h government to investigate the 
rininisiralion of the Machakos 
District Hospital which, he says, 
js corrupt and incompetenL 

Bishop Ngala raid patients 
k» surviving at the hospital 
tough the mercy of God as 
drugs and other facilities went 
swing immediately after being 
delivered lo the hospital. 

The hospital is in a mess and 
fee Ministry of Health needs to 
save in quickly to find out what 
a happening as this is the only 
government hospital in this dis- 
trict,” the bishop said. 

The prelate was speaking to 
Target at the Mitamboni trading 
outre, the headquarters of the 
ABC, where he also delivered a 
lermon and commissioned 
church workers. 

He was dismayed by the poor 
suitary conditions of the hospi- 
tal and lamented that the institu- 
tion was of no rervice to the local 
people 

There is a lot of suffering in 
Util hospital and our people have 
bmdying because of misman- 
igenxnt and reluctance by those 
wployed by the government,” 
benid. " 

Asked whether he suspected 
tint die drugs were being stolen, 
Biihop Ngala said it was only 
ti* government that could inves- 
tiplelhis so that those who were 
®PP»ed to benefit from the fa- 
ality could know the troth. 

He said wards at the hospital 
Uttered with dirt and that at 
timet corpses were left in the 
**d» for hours before being re- 
8XWe d to the mortuary. 

He said it was unfortunate 
.Ast the government hospital fa- 
alitie* had been neglected at a 
tone when the' majority of the 
psrioin l|w district corild hardly 
Bfoni private treatment. 

Mewivhile, the bishop has 
lo the church faithful 
“te^ghout the country to pre- 
P»» ^selves for the 50th an- 
' whose climax will be 
WebratedonApriia 

the church, had ex- 
^ trimiendously since 1945 

Today it h 0 d established 

■7™* In' other parts of East 
Africa. - • • .... 

: n *5*P who was 
|j*| ^ ^ four of the founder 
IWul 1 Eluding Canon 
Jonathan 

.^giandliaishVolasiwll 
said his 
hot opposed to the 

; Wsclteted that his chureh 

vS^fhurchiridi’fferent, 


By James Katululu 

“It must be very dear that there 
is no shortcut when it comes lo 
serving the Lord. If you have 
accepted to do God's work, you 
must agree to do that with all 
your heart,*’ he told the congre- 
gation. 

The ABC marks its golden 
jubilee with a following of more 
than 250,000 faithful through- 
out Kenya 

Bishop Ngala said the church 
was purely indigenous and was 



Bishop Ngala 


not funded by any foreign mis- 
sions. "Since wc founded the 
ABC, we have initialed many 
development projects through the 
goodwill of our faithful," he raid. 

The church runs several sec- 
ondary schools and theological 
institutions in Makuoni and 
Machakos districts. 


MAP boosts churches' 
Aids campaign project 


The churches' capacity to play a 
more effective role in combating 
Aids will be greatly boosted fol- 
lowing the creation of Interna- 
tiona] Action Against Aids with 
Kenyan churches by MAP Inter- 
national. 

The purpose of the project is 
to increase (he number and ca- 
pacity of Kenyan churches initi- 
ating and managing effective, 
culturally appropriate and locally 
sustainable HIV/Aids control 
programmes within their com- 
munities. 

MAP International is a church- 
related NGO. The objectives of 


By Jeff Mbure 

the new project arc lo; 
^establish and implement na- 
tional church guidelines address- 
ing HIV/Aids related issues 
^implement small and mass me- 
dia HIV/Aids prevention 

programmes 

^develop and distribute cultur- 
ally appropriate curricula an 
sexuality, marriage, relation- 
ships, STDs, and HIV/Aids, for 
pastors in training 
^develop and distribute cultur- 
ally appropriate and nge specific 
materials on sexuality, relation- 


Women prepare for 
World Day of Prayer 


By Staff Reporter 

March 3 is this year'B World Day 
of Prayer. The service for the 
occasion, whose theme iB "The 
Earth is a House for ail People 1 ’, 
has been prepared by the women 
of Ghana 

In Kenya, the national com- 
mittee, headed by Mrs Gladys 
Kang'ahi, plans to visit a 
children’s home as part of the 
occasion. 

During the World Day of 
yer, women throughout the 
Id . 

* affirm their faith in Jesus Christ 

* share their hopes and fears, 
their joys and sorrows, their op- 
portunities and needs 

* commit themselves to Sharing 

thn burdens of others and using 
their talents in the service of so- 
ciety. . * . 

Fbr decades, women ail round 
the world haye gathered on the 
first Friday of March to pray in 
keeping with a century-old tradi- 
tion of women keeping vigil, 
often in the midst of hardships, 
turmoil and violence. 

A different country is chosen 
to compose the service each year 
giving .women from different 
parts of the world an opportunity 
to share some of their experi- 
ences and to "tell the good news" 
of what thejr Christian faith has 
meant to them in thejr journeys. 

Relevant 

• In 1991, Kenyan women pre- 
pared the service using the theme 
"On the Journey Together”. ‘ • 

EOch country has the freedom 
to adapt and translate the service 
to make it appropriate and rel- 
evantto theirowh situation^ 

This year the Ghanaian women 
will sharb their experiences 'of 
dislpdatiorl because of famine 
aqd political tilimyoi] iji their 

■ country.- . . '*• •; 

■ The World Day of Prayer was 



Women sing a hymn in a prayer session . . . March 3 Is this year's Day of Prayer 


until 1992 Women’s World Day 
of Prayer. It is a movement of 
Christian women of all denomi- 
nations. It is a unique movement 
in that its expression is found in 
.local communities and its lead- 
ership, since inception, has been 
in the hands oT women. 

At the moment, the W.P.D. is 
observed in about 170 countries. 
Every Tour years there is an in- 
ternational meeting in different 
parts of the world Where leaden 
meet and exchange Ideas, expe- 
riences and answered prayers. 

In 1887; missionaries from 
America Were sent to Africa and 
other unreached -areas. They 
could not take their wives and 
children with them because they 
•Were going into the unkhbwri. 
The mode'bf travel was also very 
-dangerous and they left home 


may never see their husbands 
again. But they believed in the. 
mission that sent them out of 11 
home. They therefore gathered . 
and prayed for "Missionaries and ^ 
Home Missions", thejr husbands' 
mission, vision and security. 

As the years went by, they, 
realised they were not alpne and 
that other mis wonary wives from' 
England, Canada and other parts 
of the world were in the same 
predicfehent.So, in 1890; Helien 
Montgomery of New York and . 
Lu;y W, Fteabody of Boston, both ■ 
Baptists organized a day of 
prayer for world missions. 

. . It | is hot.cl'eiif when the first 
prayers were held In Kenya; but 
. jl is' understood ; that the early 
1940s sqw the establishment of 


Kiswahili Main S crvice - Charles 
'• New Churoh Methodist, 

• Ngong Central - Ngong Ti'wn 
PCEA 

*£abete - St Mary's CPK, 
Kariakor - Friends Church, 
■Kariobangi South - PCBA, 
Buruburu - St James CPK, ' 
Kawangware - A ACC, 

■ Ruaraka - Gilhwai PCEA, 
Langata - Sj Barnabas CPK. 
Njini -.KayoleSt Anne’s CPK r 
Kariobangi North and Kahown - 
.PCEA, . 

• Loresho - PCEA, 

"South' C and .Nairobi West - 
'PCEA, V . ■ ./ 

Kangcini - PCEA, 

Kibera - Friends Ngong Road, • 
Maasai Girls t PCEA, . 

Shaiom Girls - PCEA, 

Huruma Children's Home - 
PCEA, 

Mama Nguia Children's Heine - 


the moyement jiero. '. . 

; Thefollowingwilt be the centres 

knotying very well they may of worship for World Day of Mama Ngu 
never return. ■I'-i!: \ .'•> ■•^;iPteyCT>nN^^|Bngli*h;M^^ -PpEAhnd 
The wives could do nbthing Service' All Saints Cathedral 1 Nairobi' Central - Salyfeion 
but pray for they too knew they CPK, ... . ’ " •*'.!; " : Army.; . ' 


ships, STDs and HIV/Aids, to. 
church-related primary, second- 
ary and SuiKlay schools 
*train clergy and lay leaders in 
HIV/Aids counselling and HIV/ 
Aids prevention 
*cxpand the capacity of Kenyan 
churches in designing, imple- 
menting, managing and evaluat- 
ing HIV/Aids programmes 
Meanwhile, academician Jo- 
seph Mungoi has cautioned that 
Aids was spreading fastest in 
predominantly Christian com- 
munities in Kenya. 

Prof Mungai, who was ad- 
dressing the ldtii African Sci- 
ence Congress in Nairobi, said 
the church had contributed di- 
rectly to the spread of Aids by 
mystifying the issue of sexual- 
ity. 

He said the prevalence of Aids 
was higher among Christians 
than among other faiths like Is- 
lam, Buddhism and Judaism. 

Central role 

Prof Mungai attributed this to 
the destruction of some tradi- 
tional cultural practices by the 
church. The loss of these tradi- 
tions, he said, bad in turn con- 
tributed greatly to the moral deg- 
radation in the society, conse- 
quently, increasing the spread of 
Aida . 

The don singled out courtship 
education among the youth as 
ono cultural practice which 
should never have been done 
away with because its destruc- 
tion wreaked havoc on the 
socialisation process of Kenyan 
youth. 

’ His topic was "Demystifying ■ 
of Sex nnd Aids” during which ' 
called on the church to play a 
more central role in demystifying 
sexuality and in perpetuating 
awarenessof Aida. 

Prof Mungai. regretted that in 
some instances the church had 
been used tq.P e rp &Lua(e myths 
about African people qnd thus 
branded some important cultural 
practices "evil” without consid-, 
eripg their importance in 'the. 
socio-cut tural development of 
society. 

- ''ilia not enough for the .church 
to continually condemn people, 
on the basis of sin, without play- 
ing a leading role. in the moral 
utilisation of modem sciencaand 
technology,’’ he said. 

The strategy' of the MAP 
project is in (wo intervention lev- 
els - national church 'leaders 
(policy makers and educators) 
and the grassroots level church 
leaders. 

The MAP International Kenya 
office says that ’‘permission" 
'from church policy makers and 
educators will ehn power, chal- 
lenge and Motivate local congre- 
gations to participate in commu- 
nity change 

The NGO says the success of 
the project will greatly depend 
on church leadership at the na- 
tional arid Ibcal.levels. . 
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Special Report 


Life and times of 
Mbiyu Koinange 




By James Katululu 


in the first cabinet meeting held 
by Pro ai dent Daniel a rap Moi 
immediately after Mzee Jomo 
Kenyatta's death in 1978, two 
elderly ministers sal next to the 
naiv president. 

The one on the left, Mbiyu 
Koinange, attracted the most in- 
terest. The ayes of the public 
were focused on the diminutive 
Minister of State in the Office of 
the President, Iho man who had 
been closest to Iho late president 
for decades. 

As the cabinet meeting con- 
tinued at Nairobi's Slate House, 
Kenyans were in shock follow- 
ing Kenyatta's death on (ho morn- 
ing of August 22, 197a The fu- 
ture was uncertain. 

The foremost question then 
was whether or not Koinange 
would accept Moi fes Kenyatta’a 
successor. Had he attended the 
State House meeting without a 
protest? What was the old man 
planning to do to maintain his 
place In the hallowed corridors 
of power? 

Having been a permanent Tea- ' 
hue of presidential pictures taken 
during Kenyalta'a roign, 
Kenyans were watching the man 
closely as the question of 
Kcnynlta'a succession took the ’ 
centre stage here and abroad. 

A folding ’figure, Bmiling be- 
nignly three or four slots away 
frotn tho Head of Slate, the man 
who occupied the closest porch 
to Kenyatta, knew miich more 1 
then any of his' colleagues in the 
cabinet. -His name wufc touted as 
the poison best suited to succeed 
Kenyatta. . 

Mbiyu Koinange was ever 
present with Kenyatta - receiv- 
ing new ambassadors, accompa- 
nying the president (o the coast . 
and ntiohding iho swearing In of • 
now presidential appointees. He 
wis there too, witti' Kenyatta, > 
qdniiring high breed cattle at the 
Nairobi International Show and j 
falling in Step with traditional ' 
dapccra who Were always at h*nd : 
to entertain the late president. 

-The dead moniand Koinange ... 
were jike twlrtSi Nothing anri* 

ppraWe to the closeness believed 
to o^iat today between President ■ ) 
Moi and IhcKerio-bom political; : 1 
l»wer broker; jKiprono Nicholas 
Biwolt. ; _ ,.. ,. ; 

• ; So clow .were 'iiidy. tlmt thc 
Kqnynn public \Wuld soon start 
blaming .that .mf weeds .of t|ie' : ,; 
Kenyatfn ore on koitihrigOf^ .; - 
Poter Mbiyu Koinaiigo dieii . ■ 
on September 2, 1981 of diabe* ; 
ties, a lonely And forgotten old , 

| mare Few reir omborod him at : 
■thetimo of .death tirtdtoday, 15 
; j^ars' later, the ndme means little 


Always at Mzee Kenyatta's side 


to many. 

A few days ago, his family 
spoke freely about the man who 
never left Kenyatta's side, n man 
who hod very little lime for his 
kinsmen ns he concentrated on 
giving Kcnynlln and liic Kenyan 
nation the test of his energy. 

Details have emerged of his 
association with Kenyatta, his 
shadowy role in (he nation's poli- 
tics of yesteryear and his life as a 
loving but rarely seen family 
man. 

Swapping Kikuyu proverbs 
and cheeky peer jokes, Koinange 
and Kenyatta would spent long 
hours in private rooms at State 
House Nairobi, Nokuru or 
Mombasa. Only domestic staff 
serving soup, lea or menls or 
delivering messages could inter- 
rupt the duo. Jokingly, it fa said, 
they addressed each other as 
"koroft", meaning tho pig*hc»ded 
one or tiro aggressor. 

Koinange, many still believe, 
was Kenyatta’s soul medicine, 
something of o'court jester until 
Kenyatta died. 

“'He could crack jokes to take 
Mzee's mind off his illness. 
Nobody else could do that to 
Kenyartp", say Koinange's fourth 
wife, Wanjifu. 

By age, background and po- 
litical taste, the two men were 
fluidly matched. ^ Koinange was 
bom in 1907 and Kenyaua around' 
1889. Only Koinange, and later 
Mama Ngina, could over race* 
Kenyalta'a reputedly hot tem- 
per, especially at times of crisis. 

Driven to. angel-, it is said, the 
late president could peel off ii)a 1 
den hires and'unleash a string of 
epithett — only m elder codd. 


Awaiting their turn to meet 
Mzec. either at State House or in 
his Galundu home, guests 
sampled Koimuige’s gentle wit 
and mild manner. He drew jokes 
and experiences dating back to 
1927, when he had spiled off to 
the United States to attend col- 
lege, shortly after leaving the 
Alliance High School. 

Each time Iho late president 
was about to deliver an impor- 
tant speech, Mbiyu would go 
through it first and later rehearse 
it with Kenyatta before it was 
delivered to the public. If any 
changes were to be made, this ' 
was mostly suggested by (he 
former minister, a reason why 
many who knew this believed 
that he ran the country from be- 
hind Uio scenes. 

When they met in England in 
1936, Koinange had been on 
schdlarahin to Cambridge ar- 
ranged by the late Canon Leakey, 
grandfather of Dr Richard 
Leakey, Kenya’s world reknown 
wildlife .conservationist. 
Kenyatta was in London to 
present the Kikuyu Central As- 
sociation (KCA) demands to the 
colonial office office while also 
attending university. 

Previous! y,‘ Koi nan ge had seen 
the former Nairobi Water Board 
. cleric at Alliance,with his younger 
brother, Mulgai, who was 
- Koinange’ s classmate. Later in. 
the wltirlwind of (he nationalist 
struggle, Kenyatta would many 
Koinange's elder sister, 
MaUmdu. 

When Kenyatta became prime 
■' minister in 1963, Koinange was 

appointed a M|i|(j|^er of Statefbr 
Pan- African Affaire. Later, he 



JantwrylpM: . . Mbiyu koinwigp In London 


held the education portfolio be- 
fore moving to the President's 
office. He held this portfolio un- 
til 1979. 

Says Dr Munyua Waiynki, 
who was then Minister Tor For- 
eign Affairs and one of the late 
Kcnyatla’s physicians: "Mbiyu 
was not only an advisor to 
Kenyatta, ho was much more. 
Most of (he times, Kenyatta 
wanted to see him to be enter- 
tained with jokes and to relive 
tltcir past". 

According to Koinange's 
younger brother Karuga, who for 
a long lime served as Provincial 
Commissioner in (he Kenyatta 
era, the two men were insepa- 
rable 

In tho Easter holiday of 1976, 
remembers the former PC. 
Mzee's entourage was speeding 
back to State House after a right- 
seeing tour or Lake Nakuru Na- 
tional park. With Koinange in 
Kenyatta's official limousine 
was his wife, Waqjira. A searing 
pain in Kenyatta’s foot signaled 
yet another attack or gout, the 
debilitating illness which dogged 
the head of state right up id the 
day he died. 

“You could see Mzee in pain, 
he did not hide it and the man he 
needed most at a time like that 
was Koinange He would soothe 
him with childhood jokes and 
Kenyatta- would be soon laugh- 
ing and smiling despite the pain", 
Wanjiru told mein an Interview 
at their Crossburn farm in the 
outskirts of the city. , 

Waqjiru said the qiotorcade 
stopped to let Mzee’s pain ease. 
Yet, Koinange, to if the pain was 
pothing to worry aboqt, heartily 
chatted away of incidents which 
occurred in the past such as a 
dance the two attended in En- 
gland in tte '40& He asked Mzee 
hoW he would fare now if they 
were in that dancing hall. Both 
buret into laughter puzzled as 
members of the group looked on. 

■ <E Y.ou could, however, see that 
Mzee-waS in {lain", recalls 
Wanjiru, “It was always like that 
wjUilhatwoofthepi. You could 
be with U>em but never follow 
what they were laughing, abpuf. 

. The banter, mapy aayi .would ' 
die out os soon pi Mzee, slipped 
.into iris role its, president. Be- 
tween .them, says Dr .Waiyaki, 
they know where the line fo- 
WFli duty and friendship lay. 
Mzee always kept his old friepd 
at a.<Ji stance when discharging 
his presidential duties.' “He never 
letjCdjnange Ipleon his behalf 
says Dr waiyakl. 

When, for ihalanee.;Waiyaki ' 

•walked into S {ate Hpuse to dis- 


cuss official matters with the 
president, Koinange was always 
asked to leave, a thing he was 
used to throughout his associa- 
tion with the late president 

"People who say Koinange 
ruled Kenya for Kenyatta do not 
know* what they are talking 
about", adds Dr. Waiyaki, who 
was himself a very close person 
to the late president 

. “Even on the Wednesday of 
the week before he died, there 
were papers I wanted him to look 
at but he was too ill. He said they 
had to wait and he did not refer 
me to Koinange", he says. . 

A fear of Koinange's assumed 
awesome power once drove Dr 
Oikonyo Kiano, the chairman of 
the Kenya Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration (he was then a cabinet 
minister) into panic when he dif- 
fered with a faction of Kenyatta’s 
inner circle. Convinced that 
Koinange would persuade Mzee 
to act against him, the worried 
former MP for Mbiri seized the 
first opportunity to explain his 
case and pre-empty Koinange. 

It is said that Kenyatta's re- 
sponse was a chuckle. "You mean 
you do not know who rules this 
country, Julius", Kiano was re- 
buked. 

Oaths, silence and secrecy 
were Koinange’s style of poli- 
tics. Challenged in parliament 
even on matters concerning his 
ministry, he always promised to 
"answer at an appropriate time" 
and waited quietly for the MPs' 
memory to fade. 

To avoid fighting in an elec- 1 
tion, he once look Mr Njenga 
Karume, who later became 
Kiambaa MP, and the late Per- 

'He could 
crack jokes 
to take 
Mzee's mind 
off illness' 

manent Secretary Peter-GtehathJ ' 
before Keny^lta t6 pledge never ‘ 
to run for 1 his parliamentary seat r 
, ev ®n after Kenyatta's death. 

Koinange never hesitated to - 
rite hi? knuckles'toachleve his 
eiifo .Mr Gideon Qathunguri, a 
bupineaqrpan in Kiambu who 
tried |o contest fpr t|ie Kjambaa • 
seat in 1?74 was unceremoni- 
ously attested and locked up in 

the (teUsqri^he night before nomi- 
nation. .• ,i". . 

\ ; Ho was. release^ the next (jay, 
sopip Jioyrs after Kpipange had 




I — ' 

Mr. Kolnttnge during 
the good old diya. 

An uneasy relationship 
between Koinange sodM 
Charles Njonjo, the 
lawyer who had been Ktnw* 
Attorney-General since iwtp- 

. Both were compel ton fa* , 

president's ear and each i 

titled to it as a cabinet fflioiw* 
,Yet Koinange got a wtiifT oftfr | 
senlment from his former 
patriot in England, who 
the president’s chief , 

SOT. Up to 1973, it is aaid, Njo^ ; 

the plain speaking sop of a 

colonial chief who one?' 
never to eri trust his travel m 
'Afncah pilot, frequently^ 
President Kenyan's 
not without significant ,, 

• Seated next to the jain^ 

Kenyan politics onalonjJ 

suddenly »n mtd-l ^ 

morning accordmi . ,• 

Waiyald, Koinange, 
permanent pmsenee ’ 
House ordered 


and beeri. declared elected unop- ; 
poPed- > 
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Keen bites the dust, politically 


paliiical and tribal hostility 
reigned supreme in Kajiado as 
te ieran politician John Keen’s 
defection from the Democratic 
Party of Kenya (DP) to Kami 
suffered cold reception in his 
home area 

Mr Keen, along with Local 
0 «emment Minister William 
de Nlimama, were last week 
openly abused and shunned by 
Maiai tribesmen in the district 
shea President Moi addressed 
to first political rally at the 
fyjiado showground since the 
first rpulti-party elections in 
1992. 

Looking awkward and miB- 
jl m d . the two Mna8ai leaders 
M quietiy next to each other as 
speaker after speaker criticised 
Mdhuriedin8ullsatthem. 

Mr Nlimama was highly in- 
tomentri in the defection of Mr 
Kcea from DP, where he had 
been the secretary general Bipce 
.to founding of the party in De- 
cember 1991 by Mr Mwai 
Kibalu. 

Mr Keen suffered yet another 
big blow in his political careef 
after President Moi openly told 
him (hat his rejoining the ruling 
poly was not a ticket for him to 
muganJse elected leaders in the 
;'tfrtricL. 

Before the rally, daggers had 
been drawn by two groups, one 
led by Mr Nlimama and the other 
one by Prof Oeorge Saitoti, the 
Vice-President and MP for 
Kajiado North, Mr Keen's home 
coulituency. 

The Nlimama group wbb out 


By James Katululu 


against Prof Saitoti and had even 
appointed the combative Minis- 
ter for Local Government as the 
official spokesman of the Maasai 
community. 

Prior to the Kajiado rally. Prof 
Saitoti had been seen as count- 
ing his last days in Kajiado poli- 
tics as the Ntimama group con- 
demned him publicly as an out- 
sider in Maasailand. 

However, at the rally. Prof 
Saitoti emerged as the victor. 

Tire president looked surprised 
that Mr Keen’s defection from 
the DP was of very little conse- 
quence in his homeland as Maasai 
leaders who spoke during the 
rally showed open hostility 
against him. 

Seemingty unprepared for this 
dramatic show of emotion, the 
president listened sh Mr Keen 
was branded a " political conman, 
liar and of no help to the nil mg 
party" by elected leaders from 
the three constituencies of 
Kajiado. 

President Moi shook his head 
as he listened to the local people 
reject a man he had otherwise 
been convinced was a force in 
Maasai politics. 

After listening to the leaders. 
President Moi summoned Prof 
Saitoti, Mr Keen and the Kajiado 
Kami branch chairman, Mr Philip 
ole Sing’aru and told the VP. "I 
now hand over Mr Keen to you. 

I only received'him at State 
House, you can now hand him 
over to Kanu." 



Mr Kean . . . miscalculated the political climate In 
Kajiado district 


This was of great significance 
to Prof Saitoti, whose political 
survival hung in the balance prior 
to the Kajiado rally. Rumours 
were rife in the city that Mr Keen 
was being prepared by Mr 
Ntimama and company to oust 
the Vice-President from his par- 
liamentary sernaixl from tte vice- 
presidency altogether. 

According to tho rumours prior 
to the rally, this would be either 
through a by- election or the snap 
elections hinted at earlier but later 
denied by President Moi. 


Prof Saitoti has been often 
mentioned in the Goldenberg 
multi-billion shilling scandal in 
which businessman Kamlesh 
Pattni, the chairman of 
Goldenberg International, is said 
to have acquired billions of shil- 
lings from the Central Bank with 
the approval of the Vice-Presi- 
dent when ho was Finance Min- 
ister in 1992. 

Mr Pattni, former Treasury 
Secretaries Charies Mbindyo and 
Charles Koinange and a group of 
former senior officers of the CBK 


Koinange: Kingmaker in Kenyatta's era 


from Page 6 

Tbe directive is said to have 
“wo almost at the same time 
when Njonjo had requested 
Kssyatia toillow him to resign 
«» A-Q and contest the 1974 gen- 
eral elections. The request was 
Pitied but later cancelled by 
.^•iteaidenL 

: : Tom between his family and 
friend, the president, 
Koinange chose to serve 
.-junyalti. "The 'soft-spoken 
toter kacher sat at State House 
'• v ®*y day Of. the week, neglect- 
Ns four wives and 12chil- 
draa .• • •; . 


*«r It ^ 1 ^ anu ’ eldest son 

second wife bamaris, Tint 

•a* his father when he was 10 

Aral ^ V< f l ^ ore u h uru - 

bwy people-both pur, 
.^university education 

I say we were 
togellwf for more than one 
4uring the elec- 
['■ ^ I remdlnbei- having sat 
[ • m and chatted With? 

j Wngto , a hut^y\ 9 kya 

’ bow hard it 

to trace his father in 

: V& 

■ 40 ®4pkia 


‘ "very busy” and he could there- 
‘ fore not see him at the lime. 

He went back the next day and 
was kepi waitiijg Tor more than 
one hour. Koinange eventually 
had very little lime to talk with 
the young rihn j He told him that 
he would have to follow him to 
State House Mombasa, where he 
would be wilh l Mzee. 

In Mom bash, Koinange point 
blan|c told jus gon he was loo 
busy to be involved i n wedding 
plans. The endre'fceremotiy was 
organised by his (Mbiyu’s) sec- 
retary, Carmen Pereira. 

Members of Ms facility claim 
that the man did not help anyone 
personally. The discovery of JM 
•;• Kariuki's body St the City Mor- 
tuary pn March 12, 1975, was a 
. turning point for the Kenyatta 
government. Public grief turned 
into anger, and the authorities 
. swiftly found themselves on the 
defensive. JM had bden a popu- 
lar leader. The then 46-year old 
Nyandarua North MP had be- ’ 
corne a voice of distent He spoke 
for the poor to whom he donated 
generously. ’ 

Debate on the JM saga neces- 
sitated the creation of a 15<-man 
committee^ headed by the then 
pipe-smoking MFfor pungoma 
Hast; Mr ^iJaji'Mwangald, to 
1 ihves'ti gate the muitler. 
j. ;•* • Aa U.set,outori' its .busihegs, 
the comniittee faced open fiostil-' 


lty From'lhe aulhoritjea The then 
Police Commissioner, -Mr Ber- 
nard Hinga and CID Director 
Ignatius Nderi declined to co- 
operate with the Mwangdfe team. 

■ Koinange himself refused to 
appear before the committee de- 
spite pleas from Vice-President 
Moi, who was in charge of Home 
Affairs. Later he was invited to 
respond icV accusations made 
against him but he again gave the 
committee a cold shoulder. 

Intervjetawith 123 witnesses 
who appeared before the 
Mwangale committee accused 
senior government officers such 
as police boss Hinga and GSU 
commandant Ben Delhi, of com- 
plicity in this murder. • 

' After compiling its report, the 

committee took it to Slate House, 
Nairobi. The team was ushered 
into the cabinet room to woit for 
Kenyatta. An advance copy waa 
given to him. As thp committee 
Waited for him,, the old man 
walked into the room accompa-’ 
nied by Koinange. waving the 
thick, red report. 

He turned to Mwangale. "This 
is a good report bwanft fchnir- 
mah, but you have made only 
one blunder and I will request 
you b correct it right here. Don' l 
you people realise 'that 'Mr 
Koinange is a minister in the 
President’s orfice,my orfice"; 

■ the late 'president thundered.'- ‘ ‘ 


"To menlibn him in this re- 
port", Kenyatta continued," ia 
the same thing as naming 
Kenyatta and 1 will never allow- 
if-’After a brier discussion, 
Mwangale apologised to 
Kenyatta and had the nnnte of 
Koinange removed from the re- 
port 

On AugUBt22, 1978, Kenyatta 
died in Mofftbase a few hours 
after Koinange had flown from 
ihcre to be home for a short While. 

As Kenyans went into mourn/;’ 
ing, all eyes were on Koinang^. 

However, a few day? later,. 
Koinange issued a statement ' 
which seemed to be answering 
the questions In people's minds. . 

"There. ib no truth in the 
1 rumours circulating here and 
abroad that I or any other re- 
spectable politidan I know, of in. 
this stable land of burp will be 
opposing the president", he de- 
clared. . 1 

Some in the government 
slatted settling old scores with. 
Koinange even before Kenyatta 
had been buried. The first burial 
' : programme issued by the state 
'excluded'his name. . 

His family immediately con- 
’ (acted President Moi and Mr 
Geoffrey Kareithi, the chief sec- 
retary .of the day and a new 
1 programme was issued giving . 
' Kbjnangerecb'gnitioriasMzee'a, 
special friend. • ’ ' ; 


have been charged in court with 
fraudulently acquiring ilie money 
belonging to the Kenya Govern- 
ment. 

Political pundits had it that the 
anti-Sailoti group would use the 
Goldenberg affair to have the 
VP removed and charged in 
court, to pave way for Mr Keen. 

This has now hit a dead end. 

As things stand, Mr Keen and his 
cronies are in fora big surprise. 
They are so surprised that Mr 
Keen himself told me in an inter- 
view that he was contemplating 
quitting politics. 

The tribal factor he and his 
henchmen were using to propel 
him to power has been nipped in 
the bud by none olhor that the 
Head of State who declared, dur- 
ing the Knjiado meeting, that he 
did not want to hear about tribal 
spokesmen. 

Mr Keen and Mr Nlimama 
were capitalising on the fact that 
Prof Saitoti is not an "indigenous 
Maasai” and the fact that he does 
not understand much of the lan- 
guage. He therefore could not be 
elected spokesman of the com- 
munity although he is the most 
senior Maasai politician. 

Observers were of the view 
that Prof Saitoti 's tribal back- 
ground could easily work against 
him given the fact that Mr 
Nlimama, especially, is well- 
connected in Kanu circles. 

But what many, including Mr 
Keen and Mr Ntimama, seemed 
to underrate is the fact that the 
VP has the blessings of 
kingmakera like Mr Nicholas 
Biwotl and others who may not 
be comfortable to lose him. 

The force with which Mr Keen 
moved from the DP woa stage- 
managed by Mr Ntimama, Who, 
some people think, was equally 
using Mr Keon to upgrade his 
political career 
Mr Ntimama and Mr Keen 
have been friends 'since child- 
hood, having grown up together 
in Norok district and attended 
the same primary schools before 
parting ways when the fatter - 
moved from Kapu to tho DP in 
1991. ... . , 

It ip said that the. two main- 
tained secret contact even as 
Keen served as secretary general 
of the DP. ’ 

" By last week, it was hard to 
predict how the tides in Kajiado 
would go but my own observa- 
tion jis that Mr Keen seemed 
. headed for tho gutter politically, 
his defection Having served to 
: . strengthen Prof Saitoti both in 
Kajiado and outside. 

During the presidential func- 
tion, Mr Keen faced oped hostil- 
. ity at Kitengela where he arid 
others were waiting to escort 
President Moi to the Kajiado 
showground.. 1 
His. tribesmen were openly 
hostile to turn and Mr Ntimama 
accusing the two of attempting 
to fight Pfof Saitoti for no appar- 
ent reason; Tempers were high 
both Kitengela and at Kqjlado 


and Mr Keen had lo drive away 
hurriedly alter the meeting which 
had left him more confused and 
uncertain politically. 

Prof Saitoti capitalises on the 
Tact that since his election in 
Kajiado in 1988, he has trans- 
formed the constituency and the 
district at large to one of the most 
developed (relatively) in the 
country. 

Although he may not boost of 
any national support politically, 
the VP banks on the fact that the 
Maasai have accepted him as otic 
of their own while the Kikuyus 
in the area view him as one of 
them and therefore rally behind 
him in limes of need. After all, 
tiicy argue, their area has not has 
any tribal conflicts like those 
witnessed in Mr Ntimama’s 
Narok district. 

Mr Keen cannot be said to be 
of’any consequence in terms of 
numerical politics. He does not 
hold any elective post in his home 
district where he was thoroughly 
whipped by Saitoti during the 
multi-party elections. 

Certainly, DP only lost in 
terms of the publicity that was 
given to his defection. In reality, 
Mr Keen’s presence in the party 
did not hold much weight- this 

Dofectlon of 
no conseauencQ 


view is shored by the party’s 
chairman, MrMwai ECibaki. 

Unfortunately, Mr Keen seems 
to have pia>ted right into ihe hands ■ 
of Kami from where he will have 
to jmeel and dance to the tune of 
that party. He has to be' told wi»t 
to do since he apparently has 
nowhere else to go having ex- 
hausted other avenues. 

What has clearly come out, 
however, is the fact that Pror 
Saitoti has learnt how to handle 
politics. This can be attributed to 
(he problems he has had to face 
since lie replaced the late Dr Jo- 
seph Karaqja as VP in May 1989, 

During the Kajiado meeting, 
for example the VP opted not to 
discuss the Keen issue or the 
tribal spokesman bit leaving that 
to youthful Messrs Sing'aru and 
Sankori.- 

What he wanted to portray waB 
that he was a national politician 
and could not. therefore be low- 
ered to the ranks of the tribal 
politics of Mr Keen, Mr Ntimama 
and company. 

But My Sankori, who is one of 
Prof SaitolPs right hand meri, 
did not mince words about Mf 
Keen's position. "Mzee we want 
to. tall you that this man will 
ashame you. I can- assure you 
that come 1997, he will not be in 
Kanu, He'ia on transit lo sorqe- 
where else," Mr Sankori tdd the 
president' 

Time will prove this either 
right or wrong, . 


Kajiado has rio tove lost for aelfrim- 
posed Maasai spokesmen 
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A heavy crop of Dr Kahangl’e bananas 

Scientist in banana 
research breakthrough 


is 



In the late '80s, a Kenyan woman 
scientist, Dr Esther Kahangi, 
heard ihnl Ihc bnnann industry in 
the country was floundering nnd 
was in danger of becoming ex- 
tinct due to diseases afflicting 
the crop. She resolved to try nml 
solve the problem using her 
knowledge as a plant physiolo- 
gist. 

“The banana as you know, is 
vegela lively propagated using 
suckers, if you have fungal dis- 
ease, such as "tsigaioka" leaf spot, 
"panama*' disease nr the banana 
wcelll on your plantation, tho 
problem will simply' multiply 
from season to Reason, " ex- 
plained Dr Kahangi. 

She decided to use tissue cul- 
ture techniques to propagate the 
plant "because the plant tissue 
we use is completely free From 
disease". ■ 

Tissue culturing of crops in- 
volves obtaining tissue from a 


WORLD OF 
SCIENCE 


very, young plnnl wherein the 
growing .section’ (about 3 . 
milimelres wide) is prepared and 
placed in a nutrient medium in 
glnss flasks. The plnrtt tissue then ■ 
feeds on Use' nutrients in the me- 
<jiuni and nitilljpliospr propa* . 

- gates (litis Js the propagation 
stt fee). Even i uni j y, afW several ■ 
weeks in the caso of tha banana, •' 

• llw plant Hague |4 iraiisfrarrod io h . 
rdaling mbdilim.Tliecntire op- 
Icrpjirti 1 Is 1 carried out under aV 
end fringus free onvirotv. . 

'• ipont".';' i , 

‘ Dr lCflhangi js life director of 
tno BiptccIi C^nlm at llie Japa- •• : 
riBso-sujpported Jotno RepyaUe i 
,^iy^ily Cpl)dgQ.of A gricul* , • 
tUro i and i Techh^logy..She' con* ! 
ridad.ilwUeteYtfilnlng thecom- > 

. J^tiOii'qrtfia^ultiiiTa rpediurri, 

■ Ubrt-linfl 'rooU tig ’bf/t^mihas i iifJi;, 
ijtg tiss^a^uiife lecVjnlqvies $an • . 

; i : ; oy enXfV^^tf "8 

V,li k > 

• .work' atrfiit !• ‘if’ 


The banana is one of Ihe mosl 
important foods in eastern and 
centra! Africa. Five years ago, a 
Kenyan scientist set out to study 
diseases afflicting this Impor- 
tant foot! crop. Not only did she 
find a solution to tho disease 
problem but her wqrk also re- 
sulted in dramatic increases in 
food yields. Writer Sam Gonza ■ 
reports on the expert's new find-' 
ings. 

or four years, l did not obtain any 
positive results but 1 persevered. 
At the end of the third year I 
succeeded. This meant that wc 
now had in Kenya banana re- 
lated technology which major 
producers of the crop in South 
America guard very jealously.” 
Clearly delighted with lier suc- 
cess, she explained that the work 
is very 'involving because tho 
culture medium is a complex 
mixture of macro and micro nu- 
trients. the macro nulricul? are 
tho nutrients tho plant requires in 
relatively large amounts such as 
potassium, nitrogen and phos- 
phorous. Tho micro nutrients are 
Just ns critical bin-art required in 
very small'amounte. These in- 
clude such elements as zinc, cap- 
pqr, cobalt, iron, selenium, ^nn- 
BancscnntfViiomiqs.' V '•/ 
The growing tissuo dial is con- 
fined in ' glass must also be fed; 
with gluobsqod well as hormones. • 
By contrast, whonvegctalively . 
groitfj,' the balinnai suckefipb- 
tttinft tiwjta&teftehls froriuhe soil 
ov manufactures tho inquired ei- 
dmenis Itself. Tho cbmpositiori l 
ot tho euliiire nlediitm riot only 
yarjoB fftjin plait i to plan! but 
also withjn vaneifda of the same 
plnnt. ' . .. 

i; • Asserts Qr Kahangi: "1 i, .city 
,bc^ wy uucirip. work .that is why 
banana . producers , in South’ 
America will never, release the 
ftcLin t to African nations. ,We are ; I 
proud- to MveeoW^ (he. iteab-. 
Jem ^y^fsc|vee,\vith yejyrtea- 
pO resources.''/ 1 '’ / //• ‘ 
.‘After die tirtue catered jdonts 
jWa tl^ glass JuWa, ihpy are . 


Stinking fields 
of Zimmerman 


Tile young woman sat outside her patent's 
house, desperately craving for fresh air. 
“It (air) stinks. It is so polluted, it causes 
stomach aches and vomiting, but there is 
nothing we can do," Miss Loycc Malcnya, 
20. protests bitterly. 

For Malcnya and other residents of 
Zimmerman residential estate, 10 km 
north of Nairobi city centre, going out for 
fresh air just docs not help. 

The presence of the polluting Kamili 
Tanners at their doorstep often makes 
indoor pollution unbearable and the out- 
side hardly belter, as was testified by one 
recent incident On the material day, Mr 
Felix Ngaracho was compelled to leave 
tho house to answer to a call of nature. 

“But this nearly turned out to be the last 
of him. As he opened the door, the smell 
hit him and he collapsed," explains Mrs 
Ngaracho, whose residence is barely 100 
metres from, the factory. ‘The result was 
an expensive hospital visit, which in- 
volved hiring a taxi and emergency treat- 
ment,” she says. 

Since settling there five years ago, the 
Ngnrachoa have become "doctor crazy". 
The couple constantly suffer from diar- 
rhoea, chest pains and breathing difficul- 
ties. "Wc also feel we are a nuisance to the 
landlord, ever asking for house re pa ire,” 
says Ngaracho 

Malcnya, who moved to Zimmerman 
from Dandora four years ago, makes simi- 
lar complaints. “My mother my six-year 
] -old brother. Kevin, and myself have since 
developed asthma," claims Malenya. 

Their house leaks'! whenever it rains, 
"since the landlord is tired of replacing 
Ihe iron sheet roofing eveiy four months 
due to corrosion by faetdry emissions. 
The 'only option We have is moving to 
another estate.** i 

. According to Mrs Adina Kirori, a dini- 

There is an avalanche of com- 
plaints against Kamlti Tan- 
neries but they are never 
bothered. 

• • • • i •-•.••••• 

■ « i. i jf 11 ■ ii — ■ 

cal officer at Zimmermaji Medical Clinic, 
many people suffer from bronchitis, 
brortchb-asthma arid allergy. 

■/.‘Kirori, who has lived )n i Zimmerman • 
for 16 years’ and whose Olipic ia hardly a 
kilometre froth ihe planf. attributes the 
roUeit smell to the chemicals used and 
v lack of proper recycling methods. . • 

, : A physician who dpi ms "suffering” in 
1 '■ P 881 k* B peaking qul l against the tan- . 

penes toys .most of thp problems related . 
. to the rectory wise ffom the generous ubo 
of sulphur dioxide among other chemi- 
. cals inproducti()a ( l ' , / . 

"This chemical aggravates respiratory 
. „• dhroases: and has adverse effects on the, 
eiwironment ihdudingacidrtan enddele- ' 
' flora tionof materialsinriudirtg buildings." ' 

; BoUv the anonymous docror and Kirori 

sqy chronic: oases they have ad- 

. Vised (o leave the estate haye alvyaysre- . 
covered thereafter. 

: Mr Macparia NjorogC; a rtaidep^ tapd- 

Iortf who has been injheesta|e since 197?, . 
shys he apd fellow residents have speiu< 
•'•unaixpiintajjle sUms^fm^y' renov^ 


By James Wodera 

ing their houses. "We make good residen- 
tial houses but no sooner are they occu- 
pied than the tenants leave due to the 
tanneries,” Njoroge says. 

With a pile of rusted iron sheets still in 
his compound, MrBromwcll Gathoka, a 
landlord and resident of Zi mm can an since 
1986 says: "I have had to renovate the 
roof sometimes within four to live months, 
although none of my tenants stay in the 

The plant-does-not meet stan- 
dard effluent treatment re- 
quirements and eveh the 
people working there are in 
great danger. 

house for over three months. They all 
move out complaining of the stench and 
chest ailments." 

Gathoka is contemplating replacing the 
iron roofing with tiles, butaddB: "Prob- 
lems will iicrsisl as I will not hove solved 
the heal tlj problems of my tenants. 


A spot check by IRIS showed most houses 
near the tanneries are about twice u cheap 
as those located five kilometres away. 

Most roofs close to the tanneries are rusted 
and 90 per cent of them leak in the rains 

"If the chemicals affect iron sheets this 
way, imagine what they do to our health.** 
niusc8 Pastor Jimmy Kimani. The pollu- 
tion is felt beyond Zimmerman sad 
Githurai and Roysambu in the windward 
direction of the tanneries suffer the mosl 

Kimani, the Kasarani Deliverance 
Church pastor, tried to bring about change 
by mobilising residents to demonstrate 
against tho plant, in vain. Neither the 
residents nor die local administration who 
needed to issue a demonstration permit 
were in support of tho protest. 

"Klairobinns simply keep to themselves crifaM 
and are never willing to take collective to&W 
action for collective well-being," says a 
frustrated Kimani. 

But ail might not be lost Zimmerman 
landlords are forging a new fomul 
co-operation aimed at putting pressure on 
die factory to improve its environmental 
record. "We hope to force them to look 


.TtS 
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Priest's crusade awo 


. . IH emlaalons art to oorrothw that Hoiim roofing In tht Mifroundbig 
inplaced annually. Landlords are unable to persuade tenants to stay. 

lawigmustbcal- my best wishes, but I doubt whether muoh in Zimmerman?" 

Ikapewc of hu- "will change. There is an avalanche of Representatives also visited Ihe tanner- 

j'Wuria Njnrogc. complrunts against Kamiti Tanneries but iesand sought a meeting with seniormon- 
dljndlonh Asso- they are never bothered." When Njoroge agement. "The reply we got stunned us: 
p nUZ). and a few other ‘landlords recently look 'You will eventually get tired of com- 

IwtoWmcmbeis the issue to the Ministry of Environment plaining as we arc here to stay I',” Njoroge 
1 1 houses within a and Natural Resources, they were asked: Bealls, 
ttnwy. "Between Kamiti Tanneries and tile real- • 

■ 'They bnvc dentin] ostate, who M-as the first to arrive Turn to Page 13 

different bureaucrats 


By Gitura Mwaura 

What began Tour years ago as a one-man 
crusade against one industrial polluter 
now promises hope for not only Thika, a 
small industrial satellite town, 42 km north 
of Nairobi, but Kenya as a whale. 

On the material day in September 1991 , 
Father Ndikaru wa Tercsia, a Catholic 
priest in-charge of SlMulumba Church in 
Thika, organised a massive demonstra- • 
lion against a local producer of sulfuric 
acid, Kel. Chemicals Limited. 

The demonstration, which biought llija 
town of 140,000 to a standstill, arose from 
repealed complaints of a wide range of 
ailments including chronic coughing and 
skin disorders. 

it i (l < | ’ • • 

The arlmerits were more pronounced 
among wbikera 'at the Kel plant, at whose . , 
gato the demonstration ended with the 
handing oyer of a protest note to the 
management ‘The initial response was ' 
■maryelbus. The government ordered a 
probe into Kel operations within 24 hours 
or the demo, " Ndikaru says. 

But that was probably as far as it wept 
Shortly after, the joint research team of s 
8etiior officials at the Ministry of Labour's "! 
Directoriate of Occupational Health and 
.Safety SeryicesKDOHS'S) and Ministry’ 
qf Health (MoH) released a 26- page. re* ' 
port iiJiich exonerated Kel, from blamp. 

Th« plant' B emissions of sulphur diox- 
ide; wa^, aecqrdiiig to the goyemnieht ' 
report, U rpuch below the International 
U\»urOrgani8atiw’s(lLO)S|andaM of 
2 ppm (parts per million).", • V.. : 

Bi\lindspei^ent observers. among them , 
Rdikani. rejected the Hndings, The priest 
®rtbark$d,on a fund-raising mission to 
secure ckwior funding order to commis- 
sion aniridepeixjent analysis. 

. 'JWep^ the wdrare oir the peojiie 1 

before’ lye prepoh bf hieayeh, Yojj cannot. . l 
preacji to a side craigregallbp," RdiM 
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his comments pending completion of the 
study, Wafula suspects Thika problems 
could be partially blamed on general en- 
ergy use by industries. The important 
factor, he says, is not merely smoke from 
the boilers but other components in it 
capable of causing the kind of health 
problems suffered in the town. 

. About 40 tonnes of industrial diesel oil 
is burnt per week. “That* b .quite a substan- 
tial amount Add to this the high concen- 


is being treated or not. There are guide- 
lines on effluent treatment and one cannot | 
claim ignorance. It is a matter of regula- ' 
tions and laws,” Munene says. 

Over the time, industries have taken : 
advantage or lack of a single statute and 
-institution dealing with pollution. Kengo 
is currently leading a number of NO Os in 
on effort sanctioned by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to seal this loophole. Ahead of the 
proposed "Environment Act" of the Laws 


tration of industries without adequate oT Kenya, critics have accused the gov- 
space for dispersion by wind to suffi- emment of failing to enforce existing 
dently lower the levels and the prevailing laws, however fragmented they may be, 
scenario becomes clear," explains Wafula, *h us ' n problems such as Thika's. 
an environmental hygienist. A senior state environmentalist wlio.| 

Ironically, most industry heads in Thika declined to be named, however, pleads 
who agreed to talk to iris claimed igpo- “The question of not know- 
h.hcoor wfaKher or n=l Ihoy pollm- i does „ ot arfsjc „ it is com ,. 
mg the town. It is^ how'eyer, encouraging ° 

that the same officials "would like any mon sense whether WASte is 
assistance from any.quartw" to determine being treated or not. There 
to OKWnt or "rholr polludon", Wafula. are guide „ nes Qn ef n uen t 
says: The Kengo research, seeks among 1 ° . * 

othere to address such technical issues, treatment ana one cannot 
"The research will seek to hiring Thika claiftl Ignorance. It is a mat- 1 
, touitxialists together -and explain to B®n ter of regulations Bnd )aws » 

> QAin mnL'.o tiihel timer, mid tunnf L'inrI nl.. “ 


Steam ^nd Invisible gases belch WJ 
Ndlkaru r s one-man trusadebroUfll^l 
what Kel Chemicals plant was f 

.Tho funds drive \vas .successful and ihs - • 
priest has since apprbached Kenya En- 1 
qrgy aqd Environment Organs isations 
(KengoJlor technical assistance, .. i 

•■Iv TheNaiipbi-bM^npu-govenimentw 

-organisation (NGO) moved in last May. 
with Mr Ghijs Wafula^ hcodjnga ihree-y®^ 

rj study involving a mulli.-disciplinary ^*1* 

.of researciiera. 

.1 "This is.an environnientof quality ss- 

! « ■_ • ■ • . ■« In flfil 8 
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who makes what, where and what kind of 
pollutant is attributable to who. That will 
be 6 ptatement of fact," says Wafula. • 


tlie state’s innocence* '"due to lack of | 
runds", *'Il is more of a practical issue — 
Beaides humaji illnesses, fish have been lack of mpheyapd'not o question of mo- 
^*ion-niakers ; the Chania River due to Indus- rality," he says. .' 

^.oqntml, ; >T^ e trial 'pollution; There are also serious Wanjiku Ndwaru. a seriiOr environ- 
dhe'ufied as a i>rol btorrles lhat some residents dr Nairobi, mentalist With the Nairobi City Council,. 
indiiS- PMi]|y served by t|» Cheeia. could be [«ls elosure or a jpollutmg factery could 

^.s l. i political repeteussipns, 1 ' We may demand, 

ilie— ' "* 1 wn "'~ L _, “ 
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Your defection was not a 
surprise to Kenyans, Mr Keen 


■■ : : vMogt industrialists in Thika claim they w [n terms of-overhautihg machin-i 

_ ^jpoqUa- are.tpt aware of any environmental dam- ery as to make production loo expensive, 
{^kilometre/ ngp ^aused by their plants nor indeed of cutting down pn operations and ultimately 
jJ^toiiVbs. U . the plants’ pollution levels. But Samuel laying off workers," sho argues. i 

Wbftred tp Munerie.or.the National Environment Sec- , , Wafula says once the facts rtaardjjng 

Environ- Thilta’s pollution have been established. 
Industries appear Willing to buy.polinlipn 
coptrof technology. They expect govern- 

. ; j np project ,wi r esiaonsi; if 4 -” r/ :fr vr rnei^t assistance-in pf resourtes, 

-bis pf pollution, feealth and pdsyhlc ffiftejasit is'^rtppjseniie whether /imte./howdver:- *. " *! IRIS.Feafure 


'What do you think about Mr 
John Keen's visit to die Nakuru 
Slate House and his subsequent 
defection from the Democratic 
Party of Kenya, where he was 
secretary general, to the ruling 
party, Kanu?' was the question 
callers asked me a few days ago, 

I do not feel comfortable dis- 
cussing Kenyan politics because, 
like many of you. I have started 
to have a feeling that Kenyan 
politics rotate around opportun- 
ism and total madness. 

In my opinion, nyayoism, if 
there is such a word, is not poli- 
tics. Likewise, the opposition too 
re not politics. So my answer to 
the callers on wliat I thought John 
Keen was up to, was plain: 1 was 
not surprised by Keen's defec- 
tion because I thought he was 
only officiating his return to 
where he belonged. 

My feeling too is that Keen's 
defection from the DP to Kanu 
was inconsequential in today’s 
Kenyan politics, given his age, 
social standing and political his- 
tory. Mosl of us are learning to 
| 'handle politics the way we should 
have learnt a long time ago. 

When John Keen announced 
his metamorphosis from a Kanu 
liawk to an activist of MrMwai 
Kibaki’s DP. in 199.1, the man 
declared loud and clear that his 
former parly was so dirty that it 
could not even be cleaned with 
tonnes of Jik and Omo and he 
therefore saw no reason why he 
should continue being in it 

I am sure you know Hint John 
Keen is not IQ years old. Keen is 
almost 70 years old - quite close 
to senility. Prior to hi a defection 
from Kanu to DP.'the man pre- 
sented in parliament, a list of 
people he claimed were about to 
overthrow the Nyayo govern- 
ment Unfortunately the list in- 
cluded the names of a number qf 
opposition leaders he was later 
to join and sing in their praise. 

■ Keen was then a Maasai el- 
der and an Assistant Minister in 
the Office of the President in 
charge of Internal Security and 
Public Administration. ; % . 
When he joined DP, Keen ex- 
plained that the list haebindeed 

| been a fabrication lyhich he was 
duped into taking to parliament 
by a colleague- The truth may 
never be known and it does not 
matter right now. 1 

. It is only three,, y^ara since 
1991. Tree, Keep went to Nakuro 
ti? consult the president as an 
elder Blatesrh&n and the two hSd . 
a chat^ Naturally,' there is noth- 
ing wrongwitii that, : 

■ What I find extremely wrong 

is, tiie fact that after (hat meeting. 
Keen gathered hordes of Measai, 
including. William pie Ntinipma* 
to, his Karen home announce 

that people he dalled Maasai el- 
ders had advised him to moyetp 
;Kanu.-,' . ' . s : 
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Do not aBk me why Prof 
George Saitoli, he from Keen's 
home district of Kajiado, did not 
attend that ceremony. My an- 
swer is that 1 do not know and 1 
will never care to know. 

The melodrama in wtiich this 
business war performed reeked 
or political hopelessness by a 
person who should have other- 
wise resigned a long time ago 
from politics to specialise in goat 
herding or something close to it 
To me this kind or politics 
slinks. 

I hope, Mr Martin Shikuku, 
is reading this. And you Prof 
Saitoti, please don't miss your 
sleep: I foresee nothing happen- 
ing to you. 

So, what was 
going on Mr Mol? 

I wanted to write about tips lost 
week (when I first heard about it, 
but I was scored. You know why. 

Somehow, just ns we were 
taking Uie paper to bed. tire sub- 
ject of the president's health be- 
came public concern and he him- 
self spoke about the rumoilrs that 
had been doing t|ie rounds in 
Nairobi towards the end qf, Jtm.u- 

ar V- . rl. 

Rumours can move, damage 
and demoralise. What I listened 
to before President Mot appeared 
publicly was quite heavy. A lot 
of talk indeed. I do not want to 
blame anyone for what wns said 
bull pow know that Kenyans are 
very anxious about the president 
■ twd the presidency. • • • • 

l know too that many 
J^enyans are very concerned. 
-Vabotil their safety and they wqnL 
to know what happens if 'any- 
jjiing destabilised their president 
or presidency, ■ 

! ‘ Some people had emptied 
their bank accounts to ensure that 
they had enough money just in 
case anything happened. •' 

*'■ The troth now is that the. Head 

qf, State ip. wpll and going about. 
. . .bis business as usuaC l am happy 
that His Excellency also found 
time to lisfen io the rumours arid 
responded. by appearing publicly . 
: theflame ; day sbrneopposftion 
MPs sent us apreas release de- 
manding a Statement from the 
: Office of' the President on the 
Head of .State's health. 

That afternoon, I was among 
T , l|ipee who saw the president get- 
: ifrtg'out of hiS Heranibed House 
'■ office.'vlbr'ant and laughing as 


usual with the crowd that wanted 
even to touch him Co ensure tie 
was indeed well. 

One tiling I know now is that 
those rumours about the 
president's health were not in 
vain. They proved a lot of things 
to those who cared to listen - and 
many of us were eager to hear 
new things every new day. 

Another tiling, I think as citi- 
zens, wc arc entirled to know 
early enough should anything 
happen to the president - not ev- 
erything or course, but anything 
that would change the political 
map of this country. 

In my opinion, when one ac- 
cepts to be the Hoad of State, 
very few things remain personal. 

When a rumour about the 
health of the president is in the 
air, 1 think il is only fair that tho 
position is made clear to the pub- 
lic. 

Clear the air about 
Journalist of the Year 

I think journalists have taken 
other people's business so seri- 
ously that they have forgotten to 
take care of their own. Alterna- 
tively, a few fellows charged with 
organising the Journalist of the 
Year Award for 1994 have not 
been doing things very seriously, 
a reason why dint ceremony has 
never taken place up to now al- 
though il should have been held 
in October last year. 

The last timel'talked to those 
folks in the organising commit- 
tee during an accidental meet- 
ing, (hey assured me that they 
would have the event held last 
December, as they hod sorted • 
out “tho few problems that they 
had had with tlie authorities”: 

Indeed, a senior niomber of 
the organising committee told 
me that everything wns in place 
and what remained was only a 
question of announcing the date 
for the event v • 

': Of course we all know that 
this business could hqve been 
' done os scheduled early last year 
except that n few cowards in the - 
system thought the invitation of 
. Mq Aurelia Brnzeal , the United 
States Ambassador to Kenya, as ' 
chief guest to the function was , 
deliberately done to undermine - 
President Moi. . ' 

,1 hate, thinking negatively . 
■about my colleagues in this buBi- 
ness but I must say that having ■ 
. been part and parcel oflhe pro- 
cess of the priinsry nomination 
•for the aVrard,' it Is unfair that 
! these people hove just decided to 
He low like envelopes not caring 
to tell Us -what has exactly been 
happening. 

■ ' (f these awards, were cart* 

: . celled altogether, then it is not <: 

: shameful just to say so instead of > 
•just being there end seying|notit- , 

•'■•fng. ' : ' • ? "' ; r :i' ' ■' •' 
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Theology 

By George OJIgo 


'The Devil is iri the details" a 
, rejiorier used a farmer US presi- 
dential contender's (Ross Perot) 
nerds while covering the Cairo 
population conference last Sep- 
tember. 

Perot's details or the 
conference's details arc of course 
neither here nor there VVhali9of 
interest is that the devil is in 
almost everything. Christians, 
have been accused of not seeing 
anything or any place that was 
devoid of the devil. 

It is not uncommon to hear 
curacs such as 'Satan' spat out at 
every moment something goes 
wrong. 

Many Christians are more 
adept at seeing the devil at work 
than they arc at delecting and 
hailing Eire l-ord Jesus Christ for 
the good things Ho has done. 
This would be characterised by 
such statements os "the devil is 
doing Uiis, the devil is doing that, 
the devil is on my bnck" etc. ■ 
Tho devil is not a creation of 
somebody's fertile imagination. 
He exists. He was, as were other 
angels, created by God. His name 
literally translates as "adversary. 
Ho rebelled against God • the 
Bi We says pride was found in his 
Iteart and he wanted to be like 
God (Isaiah Id: 14 and Ezekiel 
28:15). He was thus cast out of 
heaven together with a third of 
the angels lie had enticed to join 
his mutiny. 

Epistles 

God is the only one who is 
omnipresent. He has no equal. 
The davit is not in everything or 
in every place, it is only through 
his cohorts, whom he has as- 
signed to do his endish work that 
he casts the impression that he 
can be found everywhere Loo. 

He is a counterfeiter. 

How ought Christians to re- ' 
gaud him? Some Christians as 
has been observed, see or ■ 
recognise the devil more' than 
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Devil preoccupation 
not for Christians 


they do the one who has re- 
deemed or bought them, the one 
to whom ' they belong (2 
Corinthians ft 19. 20). There are 
those Christians who show an 
unhealthy interest in the devil. 
In other words, they go far be- 
yond the Bible's exhortation not 

to be ignorant about him and his 
dirty work 

W hen Paul madi mention of 
the devil in many of his epistles, 
Whilst he recognised the devil as 
a masquerader (2 Corinthians 
1:14), and a hindrance to the 
preaching of the gqspet ha aU 
vrays paid more attention to ihe 


fact that this arch foe of God 
Almighty was a defeated enemy. 

Paul and apostles Peter, James 
and John who wrote parts of the ' 
New Testament all recognised 
the devil as wily, crafty and a' 
prowler like a roaring lion ready 

to devour somebody. They al- 
ways encouraged believers to be 
watchful, on the look-out, alert 

■ and to "resist him firm in the 

■ faith”. 

The L,ond Jqsub Christ offers, 
in the book of Ephesians, an' 
armour which we are to put on 
"for we are not contending 
against flesh and blood, but 


against the principalities, against 
the powers, against the world 
rulers of this present darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly 
places'). 

It iB almost laughable, to hear 
.some uninformed Christians in 
pmyer “binding lire devil and or 
his demons" in their ignorance 
and of course nothing happens. 

This is not a discouragement from 

• 

"binding” the demons. The point 
is one must know what ono is 
binding and what the Bible says 
about ''binding”. 


No Christian wants to give the 
devil undue publicity by letting 
his (the devil’s) name flow eas- 
ily out of his or her lips, for that 
is essentially what it does. 1 

It is true thaL most of our prob- 
lems have their origin in the devil. 
Look at Job. His world fell apart 
but he did not curse or spit out 
"devil I" He may not have been 
in the know but he guessed if it 
was the adversary who had 
brought or visited upon him, the 
destruction, then God must have 
permitted him and that’s why he 
could worship even amidst hi£ 
ordeal. 


NocM,s„ti„ m . 
ship in your ordeal [ ■ ' 
should. Nor is anyone «>|,V 

just to sit idly when it ,,^V 

who is wreaking hi Klll ' 

ramriy, marriage.^/’ 
i ou need lo resist fom ' 

The point is that therein, 
be a balance such fanfe. 
ery tiling goes wrong ii'j w l 
Ihe devil. At other 
v«y well be yourMlyfo^ 
cause of some of jourp^ 

Likewise, it should ndfcfc 
the devil is just some fi**, 
character in your world Hii 
real and at many opport^ 
gets in between you md jj, 
wife or children bringi^ 
strife amongst you and mb 
to break your home. 

That is why we need bl»« 
whnt the Bible would kutiU 
us do against this enemy Vt 
need to bo reminded thaw* 
in a warfare. Finland row* 
we are not to be ignmuirfft 
devil and that he poses dupt 
us as Christians. 

Conquerors 

We are never to undentas* 
him; he is as crafty as to 'dr 
guise himself as an angrfofLfk 
and his servants disguise lia- 
selves as servants of righto* 
ness" (2 Cor, 11:14) 

We must be aware of fetal 
of warfare we are in, wheel 
what we are battling ifoi* 
(Ephesians 612). Tbeawm* 
know who we are in Cluia ■ 
more than coaquereti 
(Rom.8:37) that ChristdwdUi* 
us and that '/greater is Hefei* 
in you. than he that is in tk 
world Then we muitten* 

of the authority that Chriil ta 
bestowed upon us. “BehoH.1 
give unto you power to tieadra 
serpents and scorpions, andtw 

all the poww of Ihe enemy: 
nothing shall by any means M 
you" (Luke 10:19). 


Is there a uniquely Anglican worship? 


ill 
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Janet, a collcgo student and mem- 
ber of a “modern" Anglican 
Oturch walked out of . Iter church 
after, the New Year's service a 
v^ry disappointed girt. Hot opiti Tj 
■ plaint was '(fist shc caukj not at-' 
'(end service in a church whore 
people- do 'riot recognize the 
power of the Holy Spirit. '■ 

'-i Her new parish priest hndjtist 
cpine.in and resolved id intro- 
• djtM^patea^jjt their small mqbcti 
. cqitohi east of Nairobi, But Janet 
' did n&tleUhis dissolve In t|io 
pulpiL Later that eVcnlhg, she 
followed thepastor to Hia house 
and asked, "Is tliere a bniquely 
A ng I lean worship?" She is not 
alboeii) B\ia dilemma- ;• 

Rihutl watod appear tobenahir; 
ral to human beings. Whcheven 
bilds and animals ongngtj'in it, os’ 
;,for example in se6| pitiy/R is 'not ■ 
isu(pris|ng fo discover that htil' ; 
men beings 5 practise itdlmosl 
universally,*. ■ . 

: This formalisation of nnturai 
'ocflbns lies at the. basis of wor- . 
,*hi|), which fs ihe expression ip 


By Oflumbo Odera 

; corjjorato gatherings of adord- 
. trait, praiso and Ih^ikagiving io 
God in response to His activity 
ill the world. This response ppfr- 
• cedes doalrinai formulation, so 
that one might say that worship 
'is primary and theology, secoud- 

That Is to soy, tho early church 
worshipped Christ long before it 
had rariclied on intellectual un- 
derstanding of His person ajid 
1 work. Wlmt is to ho believed is 
.. therefore derived from the prac- 
tice of worship. Consequently it 
h^slnliyays boen. regarded as the 
living heart of any religion., 

. . . Wbriiliip caneitivor bp freppr 
.formal, -In the, latter case, ‘ I i ; J a . 
offered adcordfogtd fixed rfe 
.and ip cuStotnOfy tor qse of the 
word liturgy, LilurgynJso bears 
1 n narrower sense In -that if can, 
refer iriparticular toEricharislta 
Uip churclr’scorpoipto and oflij*., 
bial aptofworth ip. 


Anglican?; worship was a - 
unique product of qic refonna- 
lion, in that jf is a development 1 
: .from the 1 traditional Western ' 
Christianity and not merely nn- 
Other variant of continental Prok/ ! 
estaiuism, Its base was liturgy, : 

• whose Use was obligatory and 
whose contehls conformBd to . 
whot was believed in the 16th' : i 

. century to be a truly primitiYO.! 
pattern. . ... ... . 

Ori ginnlly, inateail of a series ■ 1 
' of local variations of the ritedi- •' 
' otAU Roman rite, there was now 
to be a single use for Uie entire- 
church. Furthermore; ceremo- : 

: nies connected to it were ossen-. - 
lial.to the rite arid conducive, lo- '•* 
ofddr, reverence and l.niolligibih. - 
■ ily. : j • , ■ ' . -H- 

" There was emphasis oriedili* ' 
. oalion - particyiarly through 
scripture whereby men might . ■ 
. profit in llte knowledge of God ; 
and be the more inflamed with / 
t the love of.lha religion. ;Hefc.-':, : 
1 there whs 4 dolly Office of rhoriK v 

• ring and eveqin^ prayir / 


uniquely Anglican feature among 
the worship of Reformed 
Churches - involving -'the sys- 

•k( , • 

temauc recitalioii of the Psalter, 
and the reading or |he Bible in 
accbrdanfC with a drastically 
simplified calendar. 1 

The central act of public wor- 
ship was tabe the Eucharist,- to - 
be celebrated at least mi Sundays 
tmd holy days, and possibiy.'even 
daily. The liturgy was to be loyal 
to the scripture and joya) to tradi- 
tion. •• 

. • H6Hrever t with the passage of 
time, thewtesic principles have : 
been modified,' either by -law or 
by common cqiisenL Strict Uni- 
formity is no longer recognised ' 
as tenable; a provision must be 
. ih?fl.dc for differing altitudes - the 
aaerafridnlal and thb prophetipi 
thecoiporaloand tfie individual, 
Simple austerity and rich 
spleridodr, the Other- worldly and 
• this-Avoridly.' ' ' ' 

/. l.UnusiiiQiv auempt tq have » 
Mlidoiicy to cqiservatigm lq hf/-" 


sped of the past; a passioiv-for 
: freedom in respect of the present; 
a reverence for the institution 
which iricotporates its life; and 
, an inveterate individualism in 
living that life. " 

Anglichh worship has there- 
fore moVed away from a rigid 
and universal adherence to a 
single use towards a conformity 
..(pa general pattern .within fairly 
' wfde, -but- nevertheless pre- 
scribed, lipiits. 

"The law, of. ptibfic worship In 

England .is too narrow for the , 
religious life of the present gen- 
eration,” comments the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical . 
Ditaapllneof 190ft . 

' The system of public daily ' 
: worship shared by both clergy 
’ ^ laitV has never really worked, •• 
because th$ practising Christian 
layman has never been more than 
a Sunday worshipper. Coiporate 
worship of llie entile community 
of .. clergy jand. laity..(8 now a 
weekly e Vent,: wh ( 1 e' the daily . 


Women's Corner 

Min> women would want the 
(j n5 ban voice to be heard about 
irjmage. family lire, and things 
its affert growing children, says 
j* new Worldwide President of 
ijit Mothers’ Union. Mrs Chris- 
und Eames. 

Xhe wife of Archbishop of 
Armagh. Ireland, Dr Robin 
bmea. took the post at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

“Our membership is growing 
overseas, whereas here we face 
ite challenge of trying to make 
out membership grow again. 
We've got to tackle that, and 
leapt that today, women don’t 
need organization in the way they 
id perhaps even until the last 
decade," Mrs Eames. who ha9 


What Mil's president says 


been with the Mothers’ Union 
for 28 years, says. 

She says the ability to respond 
to situations in society is some- 
thing the Mothers' Union will be 
able to put in practice more and 
more as it builds on the structural 
changes already in motion. 

"1 think we'd want to be true 
to what we are about, and try to 
identify the areas of concern that 
arc legitimately ours: things that 
affect growing children, living 
in the context of family, body, 
mind and spirit 

“I\;rhaps w have to leam that 
some things arc done by other 


agencies, and done well, and wc 
should not waste our resources 
by duplicating them. So it's a 
matter of projects wc can re- 
spond to; what today's woman 
needs in terms of an organiza- 
tion; and W'ays of expressing the 
voice of die Christian woman in 
today's worid. I think we'rc le- 
gitimately entitled to do that." 

In her own life there was one 
ambition never actually fulfilled, 
but well concluded, nevertheless. 
“I always wanted to do medi- 
cine After I'd finished my law 
degree I went back lo university 
to study medicine, but then 1 


launched into motherhood and 
the life or a parish instead 

"Our elder son. Niall, is a sur- 
geon, training lo be an orthope- 
dic surgeon. He is married to 
Rosemary, who is also a doctor, 
and they have a baby son, Cliris- 
lopher. We're two very dolly 
grandparents. 

"And I’ve just acquired an 
M.Phil in medical ethics and kiw. 
1 was thrilled to do that U brought 
together the things which always 
fntcrcsted me and the issues 
which concern people today.” 

Reluming to the issues - "haid 
issues” - which concern the 


Mathers' Union in particular, she 
says: “If , at the end of the day, 
you say you arc part of the Chris- 
tian Church, there are things that 
have to be said I think people do 
recognise that banners and fron- 
tiers of conduct arc expressions 
of concern, and recognise a dis- 
cipline in living. After all, the 
Christian faith is a discipline in 
living, isn't it, really? 

"“That’s not to sound judg- 
mental; it's not saying any of us 
are achieving all wc would 
recognise as the right wny. But l 
certainly think trying lo help us 
all along that road is something 
that needs to be explored." 

- Courtesy of Church Times 


Mothers' Union committed 
to creating happy homes 


round of worship i* lergdyu* 
tained by (he clergy a^ 1 to,n * 
bers of other insliluliofli 
. -Itisnow.recognizedM’J 
ship cannot be etallo; 
reeled not only by develops* 
in theology, but also by 
ing pattern of. lift h ■ 

The church today qaimoiw^ 
niitted to precise d«aWJJ 

lions of Anglican lefonwj^ 
revisers of (he 1 6th and 

^ Anglican worship 
fqie began to combine m* 
sense of order and 

the ecumenical Hnd Mg. 

movements. This !■ PfJS 
evident irt those acts 0 
which now atopies 
; Ihh traditional chufch ; 

tion of ujc.cMHh^ 0 ” • 
worship ^ 

■ .church and 
worship to a variety-.. 
tlbris. •• fl 


By Jeff Mbure 

Whatever happens to the family 
tea direct bearing on the kind 
cf society a country has. ft is 
ferefnc Important to lay a solid 
foundation for a stable society 
faugh Ihe creation of harmoni- 
00 * families, 1 

Oic sector of our society com- 
■ Bided lo ensuring that families 
pwitively influence society is the 
Mrim’ Union of the Church of 
te Ptovince of Kenya (CPK). 

Hi* * fact that women, espe- 
taily mothers, play a crucial role 
■ife well-being of any society, 
ka unfortunate that in a number 
. cf societies this important role !b 
i; ^ misrepresented or not ap- 
fncutedAtali. 

\ Because members of the 
. ^tahen' Union of different dio- 
«e*.of the CPK have been con- 
wbg their activities iri a loss 
l ' f^t^tchlng environment, 
| Okii known oif even their con- 
i to Ihe welUbeing of the 
\ “ 05*0 nation, ■ ■ 
f J"®ywy diocese or the CPK, 

| •■^.wMothera'uriipn groups 
®Tng In size and extent of ao- 
1 ^^Wchth^y conduct H6w- 
"W. our focus is 6n theMoth- 
Union In the Mount Kenya 
^ diocese or the CPK; 
^Writer .visited, the 

■25? all0n ' a office (the 
. ^y dcra of the diocese) And 
l^toMiaMaiy Njeri Kamto; 
I* reoently recruited co- 
the group ,and its 
,2^. Mrs Mary H.' W. 

- who is the wife 

Mta.kamau, uie 

/ introduced 

from iKe Diocese 
“round 1955. It was 
S^^Geechw-, whooslha 
^ican community 
.J^kwld th^idea to a small' 
used to 

'.S^ St’/Pfeter’s qhurch, 
.^yo-rtearBanana Hill. 

single 
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Time for dedication: Members of the Mothers' Union kneel during fie dedication of their Tumatnl 1 build- 
ing In Ngong Town t 


women, without children, must 
be above 30 years in age. 

According to Mra Kamau, the 
work of the Mothers* Union in 
the diocese can be divided into 
five major areas - evangelism, 
pastoral care, teaching, income 
generating projects and agricul- 

lurp. 

Prayer meetings 

. •. *' 1 

Under evangelism, Ihe Moth- 
ers’ Union organizes rallies, 
missions, conventions find Bible 
studies ^ different, levels r'ang- , 
ing from the grassroois to the. 
diocesan stage. These activities 
are intended to strengthen the 
spiritual well-being of members. 

In pastoral work, there are 
weekly prayer meetings and 
home vtsrfs inleriHod to reach , 
those who do not qltend church 
services for various reasons such , 
as sickness, disability, old age, 
etc. 

Fqr the first three weeks in, a 
, month such activities are carried 
out while on the fourth weik,' 
members gather in their respec- 
tive churches for. review. The 
members also visit hospitals to 
console die sick and b uffer them 
material comfort; . including' 
clpthing and food. : , \ 
t Recently, m^mbere have beeq 


attending to the pressing needs 
of the victims of ethnic clashes, 
pBrticularly deportees from the 
Maela camp who had been 
dumped at the Kirigiti stadium 
in Kianibu district. . 

-One of the areas Mrs Kamau 
has been emphasizing is the vis- 
iting programme to women, men 
and youth groups to teach them 
about family life education and 
other development strategies. ’ 
During such teaching sessions, 
the target groups are trained on 
how to start projects, develop 
leadership and communication 
skills as walj as coping with 
mental depression, first aidtirid 
nutrition Information. 

Mis Kanuui says visits to pri- 
mary, secondary and tertiary in- . 
stitutions to teach about drug 
abuse, immorality, Aids and 
other infectious diseases have- 
been welcomed by both parents 
and teachers as having contrib- 
uted tb better tfnderpUindi ng of 
the problems young pfeople are 
facing. , ' 

When it ponies to income ^en- 
e rating projects, both , Mrs 
Njugun.a and Mrs Kfimqu singled - 
out the construction of Tumalrii .- 
One building in Ngohg to>vn. 
The building, consisting of fqur 


family units, cost the Mothers’ 
Union Sh 1.2 millipn and now 
generates a monthly income. of 
Sh20,000. 

Mrs Kamau said there are more' 
than 10,000 members of the 
Mothers' Union in the-46 par-- 
ishes of tiie diocese. 

The women- also own other 
properties at pauristi and diocesan 
levels ranging from rental houses 
iri Kabete to utensils for group 
catering. Some members have 
even ventured Into such diverse 
areas as the renting of radio cas- 
settes and the establishment of a 
tajloring/knitting school jn 
Mukui in Karura parish. Here, 
30 girls fire trained on twp ma- 
dams ‘wjiich makes the training 
slow and cumbersdmo. 

The co-ordinator of the Moth- 
ers' Union sent an SOS to indi- 
viduals and organizations to 
come to their rescue and donate 
more machines. ■ •: 

' Another interesting project 
being carried out by the Moth- 
ers' Union, is; in Kinoo parish 
where a Revolving loan fund has . 
bedn Bet up to enable . , members 
tp engage in charconl and veg- 
' etable; business; Both women 
1eadef$ exposed ,tjie need lp^ 
securtj-mpre funding .sotJjal.the 


revolving fund loan scheme cap 
be extended to several other <te^- 
aervlng groups in the diocesa 

Some of Uie other projects re- . 
volve around renting of utensils 
such es cups, chain, tents and 
the establishment or day-care 
centres as well as nursery schools . ) 

Mra Kamau sqid that in Kenya 
the home of organic farming is at 
Kabete and .that tho Mothera' 
Unibn has taken advantage of 
this reality to benefit its miam- 
bere. Women in the diocese have 
bean attending courses in organic 
farming at thb Kenya Institute of' 
Organic Fahning situated a.few 
kilometres from the diocesan 
headquarlerd. ' . 1 

They are tauglit bow to grow 
props Without !)» Usc of chcmi- 
cal fertilizers, how to rfumufaCy 
ture compost rrianure,- carry out 
crop. rotation, use double dig-, 
ging techniques arid the use of ; 
Local plants to sprriy thelr'anl- • 
mfils. V' • 

Mrs'Karriau-andher bliairper-- 
sort are convinced -that the exist-,- 
ejtce of the Metiers ’ Union, has 
made a lot of difference in homes 
where the wives are member^. 
They noted that iri stieh homes' 
there are fewer separations, quar-, 
rels and disunity. ,, - 1 


Inspection 
of nails 
paramount 
- expert 

This is the second part of our 
. article on fungal nail infec- 
tion, popularly known as 
onychomycosis. The first part 
appeared in our last issue. 

The etiology (siudy of causes of 
diseases) of nail problems is ex- 
tensive. Nail inspection is of para- 
mount importance as it can give 
the physician a clue to other ail- 
ments. 

Nail deform ilies and irregu- 
larities can present themselves 
in several wnya There arc hard, 
sofi, thickened, discoloured, 
flaky short (brachyonycliia), 
cracky, clubbed, spoon -shaped 
(koilonychia), lusiericss, rough 
(trachyonychia), f»ued, hooked, 
grooved, ridged, clawed, dystro- 
phic nails. 

Although in a minority oT cases 
these are normal nail variations, 
they are often a sign of infection, 
congenital or acquired disease. 
Endocrine, metabolic, nutri- 
tional, heart-lung disease, blood 
diseases, Aids, etc.. .and even 
ingestion of medication or other 
substances can give nail changes. 

By Dr Meiante Mlytufli 

Fungal infections of the noils 
(onychomycosis) is by far the 
most frequent cause of nail dis- 
eases, accounting for more than 
40 percent of all nail problems. 
This percentage is even higher in 
certain geographic zones where- 
climatic factors favour the 
_ growth of fungal pathogens. 

Potentially predisposing fac- 
tors include overcrowding, poor 
hygiene, malnutrition and heat/ 
humidity. Other disease condi- 
tions ate diabetes, impaired cir- 
culation, wet floors, immuno 
suppression, improper footwear, 
use of communal bathing facili- 
ties, fitness centres, health clubs, 
invasive surgery, catheters, anti- 
biotics and useofeortiateroida 
. Migration and international 
travel also pUye.rdein the spread 
of onychomycosis. 

In Kenya affluence, modern- 
ization, encouragement of both 
leisure and competitive sport, 
have greatly contributed to the 
upward trend of onychomycosis. 

Surveys in several countries 
‘have shown that tbp problem is , 
ever increasing. Tfie extent pf 
the afillctiori is much greater than 
statistics suggest as more than 
half of trie sufferers do not seek 
medical attention. 

Onychomycosis Is caused by 
dermatophytes > yeasts and 
moulds. ' " 

A recent sutVey 1 undertook in 
Nairobi identified trichophyton 
rlibmnv and trichophyton' 
menlagraphytea as tfie fungi 1 
indermatophytes. Among my 
patients, males and females were 
equally affected. Most patfenta 
Were adults 'aged 20 - 50 years. 

Trichophyton nlbrtim is by far 
'Turn toPageiS 
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Relations of Christians and State 

Romans 13: 1-7 has been one of *~ _• 


Romans 13: 1-7 has been one of 
the many biblical passages 
quoted nut of content It has been 
quoted to legitimize an illegiti- 
mate government. It has been 
used to support oppressive rule. 
It has been used to support a 
discriminative system like apart- 
heid. 

However, it has also been used 
(o challenge the authorities when 
they overstep their limits. In St 
Raul's time, the Roman Empire 
was considered as God’s ser- 
vant but later St John in Revela- 
tions 13 refers to it as the beast. 

Circumstances may cause 
tilings to change and make one to 
question his/her altitude towards 
tho government duo to ila 
behaviour towards its subjects. 
Docs Quit mean that it is no longer 
a servant of God and therefore 
not to bo obeyed? Or are there 
times when the Christian can say 
he/she will not obey or will not 
pray any longer for it? Certainly, 
to disobey, yes there are such 
times but pray we must, always. 

In Kenya today the question is 
not tliat of obedience but Hint of 

Every Christian has a 
duty ( to recognize the 
State, to obey lawful 
authority so far as such 
obedience does not con- 
flict with God’s lord- 
ship. 


constructive criticism. It is ar- 
gued in some quarters that what 
the Christian must do is to obey 
and not ask question or offer any 
criticism to the authorities. 

When people were clamouring 
for political pluralism, church 
leaders who seemed to speak on 
tho issue wore challenged to ob- 
serve Romans 13:1-7.’ During the 
colonial times, church leaders 
who happened to demand equal 
Opportunities and political inde- 
pendence were asked to observe 
Romans 13. 

The passage has been misused! ■ 
ana abused by both the fundq- ; 
mentalists. evangelicals mid Pen- 
tecostal*, 

Verse 1 appeals to ail people 
when It refers to "everyone'’ or 
"every soul". It must be under- 
stood that there are not excep- 
tions as to being obedient to Uid 
authorities Or oven to observing 
the laws of tho government. 

Therefore William olo 
Ndrpaina or Shnrilf Nassir should ! 
hot fa- any way be alldwod lo' 
djiiobby ihoi law with inipurilty.' 
In Kenya todhy i{ seems as.ifit « 

onlytliB opposition leathers and; 
the qommpn pcapje who disobey 
die |aw, . - . • , . 

The '’goyeniirig au tfibtf ties" j 
re.fot'red to here are the "govern- ' 
moil of the diy". jn this case if 
was the Roman Empifo, There is 
no. doubt, o.bopt this. Ill© knoWn 
that Ibis, goVernmcrii wds soipa. 
liinqs very hostile lip Christians. • 
The governing authorities*, 
tlwsa in whom are vested the 
right and the pdworibf, ruling ; 
heVom thia passage bien "insti* . 


The following Ls an excerpt from a sermon delivered by Res' Jephihah 
Gaihaka at St Andrews CPK Kasarnni Church on January 29. 1995. 
The sermon was based on Romans 13:1-7 In which St Paul leaches 
Christians, in Rome about their relationship with God. their personal 
purity and responsibility to the state or government of the day. He also 
wanted them to understand the responsibility of the government 
towards its citizens. 


luted by God”. This thought is 
arried over in verse 2. When 
. 3 au! says that this authority 
conies from God he means that 
they derive their origin, right and 
lower from God. 

Tho Jews believed that God is 
sovereign ruler of nations. It is 
lie who seta up rulers and behind 
all earthly dominion lies his au- 
thority (2 Sam. 12:8: Jcr. 27:5f; 
Dan. 2:21, 37r; 4:17, 25. 32; 
5:21). 

.This Old Testament convic- 
tion may be described as an 
aspect of the doctrine of provi- 
denc? arrived at by taking seri- 
ously the fact of God's lordship. 
Thus observes Dnvidson and 
Martin, "every Christian has a 
duty to recognize the state, to 
obey lawful authority so far as 


political considerations, any gov- 
ernment that rigs itself into power 
or comes in by force is definitely 
not God's appointed as it has 
used the wrong methods. Such a 
government should not be 
obeyed I 

In verse 2 Paul dearly wants 
to insist on obedience by claim- 
ing that “whoever resists author- 
ity, resists what God has ap- 
pointed" and to bring his point 
home that authority is divinely 
appointed. 

Paul may have thought (hat 
the Jew in his religious 
assertiveness and tho Gentile 
believer in his Christian dogma- 
tism might both indulge in some 
hot-headed fanaticism against 
the authorities. He therefore in- 
sists that the believer who resists 



Rev Gathaka 

arresting those who go to com- 
fort the bereaved, maimed and 
homeless. 

They are expected to arrest 
and punish three who cause ter- 
ror by inciting othere to violence. 
What We experience in Kenya is 
the opposite. Those who cause 
chaos but are in the right politi- 
cal party are never punished. 
They are untouchables! 

The authorities arc supposed 
to praise or commend those who 


who are ruling as if they did not 
know that they are God's ser- 
vants? 

It is the business of the au- 
thorities as God's servants to 
keep order commending (lie good 
and punishing the evil. The stale 
has (he power to quell resistance 
when civil order is in peril. 

The stale then must exercise 
justice as far as promoting good 
and punishing evil is concerned. 
If a government cannot exercise 
justice it has no business being in 
power. St Augustine observed: 
"Remove justice, and what are 
kingdoms but gangs of criminals 
on a large scale? What are crimi- 
nal gangs but petty kingdoms? A 
gang is a group of men under the 
command of a leader, bound by a 
compact of association in which 
the plunder is divided according 
to an agreed convention". 

A government which wants to 
be respected by its citizens must 
exercise justice. Charity alone 
will not do. 

Paul gives another reason why 
the Christian should be obedient 
"for conscience sake” in verse 5.' 



Church leaders i » . Rom 13 
step their limits. 

such obedience docs not conflict 
• with Clod's, law or Christ’s 'an- 
tliqdly, and to intercede for lliose 
■ 1 who hold such rcsponai bio posts 
(1 Tim, 2;lfO 

However, it seems that hero ' 

■ die apostle is not. concerned with. . 

; our modem problems of whether 
/(heap auti^ritics are demopra*- 
cica, authoritarian or dictator 
ships nor does he enter into tho 11 
question at what point during a 
. revolutionary change a govem- 
. moril is to be considered Ibgiti- 1 
' m *f ,d or illegitimate. Thai was . 

: tiof aconcom l?ut iii thoniodeni 


il-17 has been used by pastors to challenge the authorities when they over- 


The State can rightly 
.command obedience 
oiily within the iimits; 
of the purposes for 
which it; has been di- 
Vtnely instituted. In 
particuUiy the State 
not only may, but must 
be resisted when it de- 
mands the allegiance 
due to God alone, . . 


lawful authority is, in fact, dis- 
obeying Gpd. The zealots were 
convinced that there wqs no king 
for Jews but Ofld, and that no 
tribute must be pqid to anyone 
but God. 

In modem limes, this teaching 
races some questions as it would 

havg during theeariy (imea when 
the Emperor demanded to be 
worshipped. R ig mie in these 
verses that there are no expressed 
qualifications or reservation* to 
the duty 'of subjection, ^ 

However, the stale can riglitly 
command obedience only within 
the limits bf |hb purposes for 
which it has bepi divinely insti- 
tuted. In particular, ihcstale not 
only may but must be resisted 
wheri it demands the allegiance 
dtle to God alone. In this -case, 
civil 'disobedience oannot be 
tilled out ' . v V . V 

Paul , i ii Verse 3 Indicates the 
responsibility or those iii author- 
ity.; They are expected to' keep 
order but not to cause chads. 
They should not be frightening 
those peqce-lovin'g. Ayiananchi . 

. aiydyiiig (heir nieals ; and don# : 

■ ihg. They an} jim supped Ititijif : 


do will irrespective of their po- 
litical affiliations. The state med- 
als need to be distributed accord- 
ing to merit but not accenting to 
political loyalty. Those who cam- 
paigned for political pluralism 
ought |o have received, the med- 
als during the.Jamh.uri celebra- 
tions/;- , „ . 

In verse 4, the authorities are 
referred to as "God’s servants" 
The word servant (diakonos) was 
in process of becoming a techni- 
cal Christianterm(Roman?l2:7; 
16:1). . 

: We therefore see (hat this title ■ 
“0°d> servant" is invested with 
all the dignity and sanction be- 
longing to God's servant but the 
authority is the servant of God . 
for that which'is good- • 

' : Pfcrbapa here We need to pause; . 
asfcihe question whether civil 
servants seo themselves 08 God’s 
. servants dr servants of theparty 
or the' prudent. Should they .be 
seeking dnly to‘ pleas© those 
■ "above’' by obeying their COm- 
- , mands br seeking to please ih© 

oncatxjye.theFCjngorkifigs? 

titetobelying' 

;:^nd;!iiJtisti^ committed bythore i: 


This "conscience” is towards 
God as he had indicated earlier 
(Acta 23: 1 ; 24:J6cf; 2 Cor. 1: 12; 
4:2; SI 1; 1 Tim. l;5;3:9;2Tji^, 
1:3). Th© Christian's conscience . 
willbedisturbed if he/she does 
nqt Submit to the authorities. 6na 

will have a guilty conscience. 

In verse 6, Paul. turns to an- 
other responsibility for the Chris- 
tian, If the authorities have to 
perform the ministry which is 
given them by God, they must 
haVe the material means for the 
■ discharge of their labour. 

But It must be noted that when 
the citizen has paid the tax he/ 
she expects flic stale to carry its . 
duties arid to use the money in a 

State medals need to ]be 
distributed according 
to merit but not accord- 
ing to political loyalty. 
Those who campaigned 
Political pluralism 
ought to have received j 
the medgls during the . 
jqjtthMij. Celebrations. : 


Features 


responsible and acco*,. 

manner. .Paul may not^. 

phasized this poim ^ ' 
did not experience wlm M 
experiencing today, a ^ 
Roqje and seeing andewF* 
one will be convinced 
taxes were used for 
projects and not what W ra 
ence with our projecting 
cannot endure even one hxoe 
years. 

Paul revisiuthefadihak 

authorities are God’s imaa 
The Roman public s «v#a n 
public servants notofRoatia 

of God; it was his wort: Aqa 

Do our public senium «, 
their allegiance loGodujfe 
electorate or to the president ig 
the ruling parly? Howbuij 
times, in os much as they n 
required to be neutral, doihey 
spend most of Ihcir tiro pq» 
gating and defending ihtifcb 
of the ruling parly? They Imk 
respect for the membenofodv 
parties who are also tax jajm 
Verse 7 has far reaching bb- 
plications to the Christian. Tuo, 
revenue, respect and honour. IV 

first two have todeal witim* 
rial while the last two haven 
deal with behaviour. ‘Tax'ifli 
direct taxation while “Revenue* 
is die indirect taxation lewd to 
goods and services. According 
to-WilJiam Barclay, a CZufstiafl 
cannot reasonably daim the 
privilege and refuse sHtheib- 
tics. A man lias a duly to the pie 
and must discharge it eveaif* 
Nero is on the tlirone. 

The Christian thus should k 
the first to pay all dues and am 

and bo the last to enter into tk 
company pf those who wain 
defraud the government tf in 

dues. If he colludes with tbea 

then he should not blame to 
government when it fail* tot*? 
out its responsibilities. 

The passage in Romans 1JT 
7 may tempt one to think that it 
came f rom a time wfwn the fa 
man Empire had not begi® 15 
persecute the Christians for time 
and again we see Paul 
protection at the hands of imp* - 
rial Roman justice. But ovaittfr 
turies later, when perseailk*!* 
begun to rage and auistiansM" > 
regarded as out-lasvs, IheCbcu- 
tian leaders were saying Madlf 
the same thing. 

A Christian should be ana- 

ample in all his life whetMrf 
Nero is in powerornoL Hesw* 1 
be obedient to llie DUlhofiH» 
However, if the aiilhonli® ^ 
maud obedience that 
to God’s will and law. tte^ 
tian will choose to obey do* 

. The Christian » hbwld ^j! : 
example in paying taxes a 
dues. But, he will demand^ 
the tax be used for his and ow 
people's welfare and aecoa 

ability. Thidddes not 
sheis not loyal. The stata®^ 

also perform Hs work 

Respect anrf honpur wil ,, 

corded to those who d . 

However, they will not b« i 

shipped. ■ 


prop out 
rate in 
Samburu 
explained 


Heavy bursaries for pupils and 
A 4 « in in Samburu District have 
yedloitem high dropout rales, 
{Sjpetuiling the area's back- 
nflhicss. 

Some IS- non-governmental 
opnisations (NGOs) dotted all 
cwthenortheAi Kenya district 
tre involved in various initia- 
tmsupportiveof education. Of 
teseeight ch annel a half of their 
mill budgets to student spon- 
mNp. 

‘Sunburu children hardly 
top Ml doe to lack of school 
far. Bursaries are plentiful for 
ill to lake,” says Mr Peter 
Leaxnii, headteacher, Kirisia 
Mixed Secondary School, to- 
eaedoo the eastern edge of 
Unlillown, the district head- 
qaten.. 

'Some 30 needy students are 
xfooKMed by the Christian 
fladrea's Fund (CCF) alone at 
Kwh," the headteacher says. 
AnwigKenya’spastoral com- 
which roam over two 
iifdi of this Bast African 
Milky's .500,000 square 
®°°*&tSMthe Samburu have 
F*f*lly proved resistant to 
“Initially, food. was 
to be a-mstjor contributor 
to the higji drop out rates, bqt 
ptoislofl of free meals to pupils 
* Pnniny schools has not as- 
wfcdmoch," says the area field 
«“ltor with World Food 

fepmme(W AP),h^ Anthony 
«miu. 

■_ According to the. 1993-96 
JtyM. Development Plan, 
"rokiu district ha; a total of 95 
school* and seven sec- 
schools spread over ' 
T^ns, . 

Jsccordlng to the District 
E!ilopment Officer, Mr 
tfm Pagin' 


By Steve Ingabo and 
Jane Naitore 

ZaphaniahOnyiego, only four to 
eight out of 40 pupils who enrol 
for Standad 1 write the national 
Kenya Certificate of Primary 
Education (KCPB) examination 
eight years later. 

CCF, a voluntary agency 
working for the betterment of 
children, spends more than 
sh.500,000 yearly on building 
and repairs of primary schools. 
The agency spends another sh 
200,000 on schoolfees for more 
than 1,000 pupil6 and students 
benefitting from the fund. Bays 
Mr Jonathan Lepoora, a CCF 
project officer. 

. According to thedistrict’s cur- 
rent development plan, 52 per 
cent of its population are chil- 
dren aged zero to 14yeare. Their 
education suffers due to the fact 
that90percentoflhe population 1 
is pastoral. The girl child ap- 
pears to be particularly disadi 
van t aged: According to the plan, . 
8} per cent of all ‘Samburu 
women are illiterate. Out of 1/178 
students enroled in the seven lo- 
cal secondary schols, only ^75 
are girls. 

Until recently, the district had 
only one girls’ secondary school. 
Two others have been buill.over 
the last five years. 

But there are other militating 
factors as revealed by 18-year- 
olfiMary Maponu. "My parents 
foiled mb outbf school pleading 
lack of fees for both me iuid my 
brother," The young girl now 
helps around the home besides 
grazing thri family livestock, 
' fetching water and Collecting fire 
wood 



Nomads' way of life: The Samburus prefer their young men 
Itfestock arid girls marrying early to school life. 


Mrs Josephine Lechorinai. a 
parent from Suguta Mannar finds 
no logic in her daughter “wast- 
ing time" on education. “My 
husband and I are poor, but we 
can marry off our three daugh- 
ters for many cows and goats," 
she says. 

According to headteacher 
Lemosa the ; riot cause of the 
high drop out rates in the district 
istheSamburu culture. A promi- 
nent Samburu saying, goes: 
“ Meat ndilo engai manera loito 
lesami — girls are valued only 
for livestock." 

A Samburu himself, Lemosia 
cites adulthood initiation rites 
morenism (young warrior) and 
female cirtumclsion, early mar- 
riage and teenage pregnancies as 
the main causes of high drop out 
rates; “These rites and forced 
marriages cost my school be- 
tween three and five students 
annually,” says Leniosia. 

Mr Edward tensile, a young 
moran from Wamba.says that he 
quit sclibol at Standard Six after 
undergoing initiation riles into 
morenism. 

“It was carried away by the 
pomp that accompanies initia- 
tion rites, and only 'woke* up to 


reality when it was too late to 
rejoin school" says Lenalle 
Still, the young warrior is happy 
with the exercise which enables 
him to protect his manyatta (a 
Samburu residential cluster). 

Besides NGOs, churches have 
done a commendable job in edu- 
cating the Samburu. TheCathc- 
lic Church runs the pace-setting 
S t Maty ’s Girls Boarding School 
next to Kirisia. 

The churchhas also buillmany 
primary schools including the 
high profile St -Teresa's Girls 
Secondary School, wamba, 100 
km east of Maralal-. The African 
Inland Church has also become 
anaclive partner in this initiative 
and rocently built the A1G Moi 
Samburu Girls’ School. 

According to Lepoora, the 
1991-93 drought decimated 
Samburu stocks rendering the 
community hfelpless. "Inpursuit 
of our general goal of improved 
education, -we have been assist- 
ing ki re-stockiilg ioenable par- 
ents regain their power to edu-. 
cate children," says the CCF 
project officer 

In spite of disillusionment over 
unuBedscholarships, teachers are 
reporting some success. Mr 


Simon Kinyanjui, head of St 
Paul’s Primary School at Maralal 
says: "My guiding principle has 
been discipline. Over the years 1 
have determined that pupil and 
parental indiscipline are major 
causes of wastage," says 
Kinyanjui, whose school is often 
among (he top 100. in KCPE. 

When children fail to come 
back (o' school after initiation 
ceremonies, "I mobilise my staffi 
and the provincial administra- 
tion to literally flush them out of 
the manyatta ", says - the 
headteacher. 

TheDistrict Education Officer 
(DEO), MrE.M. Lckbchuludfi- 
nies that moranisiri and circum- 
cision are responsible.for drop- 
ping out of school, blaming low 
education on shortage of class- 
rooms, lack of teachers and poor 
infrastructure. 

On the other hand, the District 
Cultural Officer (DCO), Mr 
George Mwagiru ways that 
Samburu's negative attitude to 
education cannot be changed 
ovfcrmghf. "It is 'gradual evolu- 
tion in need of aggress ivd 
sensitisation of the local folk, 
• "pleads the DCO. 

— An IRIS Feature. 


Stinking 
fields of 
Zimmerman 

_ . From Pag* 9 

An entry in life National De- 
velopment Plan 1994/96 ac- 
knowledges the government is 
aware that tanneries and leather 
industries experience many prob- 
lems which include lack of mod- 
em effluent disposal facilities. 
There is urgent need within the 
.sub-scclor to improve manage- 
1 ment of toxic chemicals and haz- 
ardous wastes. Also planned are 
special incentives to encourage 
tanneries to set up effective ef- 
fluent disposal plants. 

A senior official at the Na- 
tional Environment Secretariat 
when contacted for comment 
confirmed hydrogen and sulfide, 
one of the chemicals used in the 
plant combined with water re- 
sults in sulphur dioxide, aggra- 
vating respiratory diseases. He 
noted that the Kamili Tanners 
affair is complicated by tho fact 
that the factory preceded human 
settlement. 

‘There is no clearly de- 
fined land use pattern as the area 
in question is neither agricul- 
tural, industrial nor residential. 
No wonder there are no access 
roads, no telephones, no sewer 
lines and no other infrastructure 
in most of Zimmerman and ad- 
jacent areas.” says the official . 
He, however, hastens to add that 


There is an avalanche 
of complaints against 
Kamitl Tanneries but 
they arc never both- 
ered. 


the prevailing circumstances 
should qot be taken by tanneries 
as licence to pollute.'The plant 
does not meet standard effluent 
treatment requirements and even 
the people working there are in 
great danger," he say& 

The official further told 1RIS - 
the plant was releasing raw ef- 
fluent into the Kamili River. 

An Inter-ministerial commit- 
tee comprising officials form tho 
ministries of Lands and Regional 
Development. and Natural Re- 
sources,, together with the then 
Nairobi : ‘City Commission 
formed lit 1985 to ensure the 
tanneries meet minimum efflu- 
ent treatment standards failed to 
perform the task. 

An /JUS feature 


<»mmbn in nail infect 
™ world-wide. Candida ranks 
in finger npil Infection, 
nwpl.lnfection pfihe nail usti- 

• nfec f ' < ” 1 ^ ' 

rfjbe body. Fungalinfectionof ■ 
“J'W and subsequently of the 
ijj ■ Li* i®f a - common in 
la because they 

^lywearjightef-weight, 
™J^lilnted shoes.; /:>■;■ ■ 
^dinlcal|pi^ntation Can 
*■ trf ^ “fusing. The 
plication , a traditionally in 


Inspection of nails paramount, says expert 

■ 1 .... ■ rWindtnnhvlA infAnlinn 


type, it begins witii a yellow- 
gray hyperkeratotic debris under 
the nail - which eventually in- 
volves the entire nail bed - caus- 
ing nail plate thickening 
(pachyontchia) with elevation 
pod. separation from the nail bed 
(onycholysis). .. . ,■ 

Lateral onychomycosis starts 
■ as a yellowish discoloration in 
■ the lateral groove. . 

. White superficial is.a patchy 
: white, Infectious involvement of 
' the uppermost laybra orthe nail 

.; 'plate..'- • ' ' • ; l . 

. Proximal onychomycosis in- 
l ‘ yplVes yellowish While spots In 


the region direct! v. under the 
proximal nail fold - it progresses 
to involve ihe nail plate and tire 
lunula ' " 

Ndt every distorted, thickened 
or discoloured nail : spells 
onychomycosis. Many condi- 
tions can mimic a fungal infec- 
tion-Asuapicfous case Should be 
confirmed by a simpta labo. 1 ?- 
toiry tesL Nail dipf^ngs ore taken 
from the affected area (Ihe crum- 
bly material should be included) 
apd seiU to 'the labOratory for 4 

direct microscopic exainination 
under Potassium Hydroxide. ' ! 

• A culture is done on the speci- 


men to identify the fungus. 

. ' Onychomycosis has been ig- 
nored '■* discarded as a mere cos- 
metic problem - and hence a cos- 
metic approach is often taken 
through uaeof ©napiels, nail pol- 
ishes, hajdenera and artificial 
nails. . 

These have helped to mask 
the actual infection Clausing a 
delay in proper treatment and 
Worsening of the infection. In 
■ some ©asps, medjeal personnel 
have encouraged patients to.ig- 
nore the problem, due to the fact 
that past remedies proved uttiuc- 
'cessful with low cure rates, re- 


lapses, non-compliance of long- 
tetmcoatly treatment. . 

Potienta have learned to "live 
with** onychomycosis, despite jits, 
complications, resulting .in dis- 
ability. The psycho-soda! rami- . 
fictions of tois disease have di- 
sastrous-effects on the'family - 
and society atlarge. ; 

Fuhga] infections should be 
adequately treated as they act as 
a reservoir Tor fungi, giving rise 
to spread toother parts of the 
"body and other people, re-infec- 
tion, r©- inoculation, re-activation . 
and the emergence df rCsislaht 
and mo^p^t'orgahiariia.'-, * 


Denrtatophyte infection of the . 
nails is usually the result of Skin 
infectibrt of the hands/feel 

In these days when imriiuno 
suppressed victims are on. the 
increase it is important to figlit ' 
dermatophytes more vigorously. 

: Ne^ treatment is now ayailx . 
able vvilh fungicidal properties 
providing high cure.irates, low 
relapses,- significantly shorter 
treatment 'schedules end hene'e. 
factor compliance. 

This results in a kinder budget ' 
both for patients and health care 
• systems and a healthier society 
with, better qualify; of life.. 
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ties; The church as a heating 
community by Marinut 
O’Kunguru. 

A number of other reasons for 
the partial decline in the church's 
pastoral ministry require briefer 
mention. Just aa those changes 
which we hare already consid- 
ered arc developments which are 
not to be regretted, but which, 
rightly handled, provide fresh op- 
portunities for the cure of souls, 
so most of the tendencies men- 
tioned below are full of opportu- 
nity as well as danger. 

Firstly, there is growing em- 
phasis in many spheres on the 
corporate aspects of human life. 
Politically, economically, edu- 
cationally and in other ways, it is 
groups of people, rather ihnn in- 
dividuals, who dominate thought 
and compel action. 

At its worst, this is a move 
towards collectivism, towards the 
submersion of the individual in 
the group (large or small), and 
towards the horrors of complete 
totalitarianism. 

At times; it appears as (hough 
mankind wore being driven to 
that goal by irresistible forces. 
Oarr anything but the Christian 
. faith conquer that fear or, In- 
deed, prevent the fear from be- 
coming an actuality? 

The strength of this collectiv- 
ist tendency, by no means con- 
fined to the political arena, can 
only be appreciated when We 
recognize its moral appeal. If 
collectivism is evil, individual- 
ism is an even greater evil. 

To lose the individual in the 
mass is to deny one of (ho basic 
convictions of Christian belief; 
but to injure the many in concern 
about the individual, whether 
one's self or another, is to deny 
the whole Christian faith. 

It is not surprising therefore, 
that, to multitudes of men and ' 
women throughout the world, a 
narrow, individualistic type of 

religious Interest appears to be . 
highly, immoral in. comparison 
with care for the people, the na- 
tion, the race. . . 

One of the by-products of this 
movement of thought is the be- 
lief (or suspicion) that the 
ohurotf s pastoral care encour- 
ages selfishness. Shockfngasll ' 
may sound to Christian ears, 
many would consider, that the 
shOphefd 1 who abandoned the.99 ' !* 
for (he one lost sheep was ne- 
glecting his duty to iho flock, and 



Hindrances to a truly 
pastoral ministry 

that lost sheen should walmmp Mtof ihil arli-la Tlial !■ nnmr nua Ia J • .l. u l l>. loan 


that lost sheep should welcome ere of (his article That ilappears 
his own destruction provided (hat thus to very many sincere people 

the flock wni anfo > ui ■ . 


the flock was safe. 

Yet, it was a simple, devoted 
Christian who cried. “Lord, I 
draft want to bo saved ou( of a 
damned world". And did not Paul 
aay something very akin to this 
when he thought about his kins- 
men according to flesh? (Romans 
ft 13). 

If collectivism is evil, 
individualism is an 
even greater evil. To 
lose the Individual in 
the mass is to deny one 
of the basic convictions 
of Christian belief. 

ir pastoral work involves, as 
to many it seems to involve, the 
deliverance of individuals from 
society of whioh they are part, 
tho guidance of them to a self- 
centred religious ''experience 1 ' in 
Ihia world and a private enjoy- 
ment bf Qad in the next world, 
then it would indeed compare ' 
unfavourably with the self-for- 
getling service of those who toil 
and sufTer.iuid die for what tlidy 

halJnuA 1 ^ Itii'iL* _ r •#*«» 


today must b& recognized. 

Whether this is a true or false 
description of pastoral care de- 
pends upon the theology that 
belongs to the “cure of souls". 

Another hindrance to pastoral 
activity today, and one which 


never cease to need a shepherd’s 
care. 

Those of us who have oppor- 
tunity to know the men (and 
women) who are offering for the 
Christian ministry today cannot 
but be impressed by their evan- 
gelical zeal. Is it falr'to say that 
some of them And it more difli- 


“nw rrmvii — u iiwiv mm- 

particularly Illustrates the way in cult to cam for the flock of Christ, 

which What is in itself good Can mid that this is why some be- 


have harmful by-products, is the 
emphasis, within the church it- 
self. on evangelism of the un- 
converted. 

One of the healthiest signs in 
the life of all denominations to- 
day is a revival of evangelical 
concent, a concern which is by 
no means limited to those about 
whom the word “evangelical" is 
unhappily, dii ployed as a classi- 
fying term.’ • 

If we once more recall New 
Testament metaphors, we may 
say that there l& growing eager- 
ness to be fishers of men, but that 
sometimes this is accompanied 
by diminished attention to the 
task or lending the lambs and 
feeding die sheep. ■ 

If we allow ourselves to play 
with the metaphors a little, wo 
may say that in the miniiole of 



. That ihii I, not thoipastoral ' S™, " . |a, ? W 1 , ttal raMl ° r 

aim .may ,»n, obviou. lo rand- ■ fib- 
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From Page If 
tratisfcrfea to ouBColimnitsatiori 
chamber. where they gradually 
ftdnpf to red life situations sUch 
sis. less humidity in the environ- 
meiit .compared to tubes. "If you 
sltripiy. takb the newly poUqd 
plants straight from the culture 
room, they ^ili isuffer p4lysfoldgi- 
cal bhock ancj cyi This is Why 
ypu. must. firat'hccHrflhlisethe 
plant. " • ' .V ‘ > 

Bui the rehl.Dxci temcnt began 
during th6 field trials 6f tissue 
propagated frananaj'h turned out 
that the tissue cultured plants 
i '••• • • ' 


wore superior to the convention^) 
bnniino a .showing quite vigor- 
ous characteristics auoh aa flow- 
ering within eight to nine months. 

: Tliis is criucal bccausCqfdiiiary 

ninture." observes Dr iiCahaiigi.; 
^Thh plant does not meef 
stfindardefTluenttireat- i 
merit requirements and 
oven the'people work- 
fng there are in' gtaajU . 

danger. ’ t 


. .Secondly, the plant surprised 
ail, producing an extraordinary 
number of usable suckers. "If 
. you do not dig them out, you. will 
and up with about 6Q audits Iri 
a yeari»mparedtothree0rfour 
suokors uping: Conventionally 
propagated, bananas," she 
plained. Together; with herqo- 
workers. (hey chds&tp leave right 
to ton new auckeb arodnd the 
.main plant .. '1 w . : •.! ■ ; 

Within l2 mon^is, the fanner • 
: harvcstHthe first Wnciicqn^ted . 


come frustrated'and disappointed 
when the routine of church lire 
becomes familiar to them. 

Part of the remedy for this 
tendency lies in the realization 
that there is no gap between evan- 
gelislic and pastoral work, a point 
tiiat has. already been stressed. 
But perhaps wp must also realize 
that pastoral work calls for spiri- 
tual maturity. 

Is it of some significance that 
Christ sent Peter immediately to 
fish for men, but that it was only 
"after thou art converted" that 
Peter was commissioned to 
strengthen the brethren? It was 
only after the bitterness of denial 
hnd (he miracle of his' meeting 
with the risen Saviour that Peler 
was charged with tho ; care of the 
sheep. 

This does nql mean that every 
evangelist must deny his Lord ■ 
before he can'become a pastor. 
Ddeait not mean, however, that 
so far from pastoral work being a 


to the previous 24 months. Then 
there is uniformity in fruiting. 
"The whole field is in fruit at ; 
ionce. It.ia aslghtiq behold all 
those plants ciinying. bunches of 
30(p33 kilogrammes each, "adds 
Dr Kahangi. 

‘ After; the first Jot' has been 
haryesled. flowers will already 
b? forming oiiiihe next hatch of 

•^l»g4>w(4wi'*0K' ■ 

IVan, ; 

1 fhe original pMtiiig ?p ot." ; •' •• 

•i^® PS ^sctor, about' thh - • 


lesser responsibility than evan- 
gelism it is one that makes even 
greater demands? 

Thirdly, within the church and 
outside it, pastoral work is also 
hindered by the fact that there 
are many churches. I believe that 
this divided state of Christendom 
has a special bearing upon preva- 
lent attitudes to the theological 
aspect of (he cure of souls. How 
can there be “a pastoral theol- 
ogy” when in fact there are many 
theologies? 

There are people who Bay that 
denominational and other Chris- 
tian disunity does not trouble the 
man on the street, or that, if it 
appears to do so, that is only 
because he is making an excuse 
for his own lack of religion, I 
wholly dissent from that view* 
which is, I believe, an instance 
on the part of Christians of wish- 
ful thinking. 

It is not unusual to hear unbe- 
lievers say, when the church’s 
doctrine is mentioned, "Which 
church are you talking aboiit?” 
Moreover, a great many Chris- 
tians, including many ministers, 
are so aware! of the confliclajn' 
theological thought today mat 
they -■.consciously or uncon- 
sciously 'abandon hope of find- 
ing (heir ^through the. battle- 
ground to, a theology that they 
6an use a^pastore. • 


econdrtij q^is th$t ordinarily the 
recommended density or plant? 
ihg is about 1100 plants perh&t- : 
.are. If a. farmer uses the newly 
propagated plants he/she ends.*' 
s harvesting not less than 8000 
fruit plants every .year.' ■ " 

’■ ' ^he .field' trials also proved , 
that even the tall; varieties pro- . 
duced through this technology! 
flowbrtid While still short-the ! 

effect,' •' 'y f ' ! ‘ ; • 
•- P r K^nngi's ' work has ■’ 
aroused interestamopg Kenyan, i , 


This is pan of the 
hidden behind divisional 

Christians; this ii 0UMi[lI 

■nxious nottominimia^ 

>»y of this hindrance 
church's task. 

It Is true that theological 
Terences are no longer, 

Parallel withdenomiim^ 

visions, even if ihcy eve vj 
which is doubtful. M«i 
divine aments of i 
belief run across the . 

dons but our denominator 
legiances make it had fora’ 
recognize this fact or loena,! 

a common mind. fotatau > |^yikngtimeago l a woman 
afraid of certain troths Lu the fireplace in her house 


he ugali 


ran 


could believe, because Ofc 
lies hold those beliefs finyy. 
and I often seem to seethe i* 


booing a dish of ugati. She 
Eofliy a little bit of flour re- 
but it was enough for 


tendency among RorouCifeffcdfih. Her only, daughter sat 


lie theological friends -fas 
ample, in reference tojustfa 
lion through railh 

Tho emphasis of one facts 
nation lends to be euggeate 
and made exclusive to jkihh 
ecclesiastical identity. Hu* 
dency we seo most deolyit 
some of the smaller sects Ti 
cannof expect to haveiifafe 
ness of Christian doctrine hi 
divided church. 

Grave as this divided docfeic 
.of a divided church ii,byk 
mercy of God, the woritrfCoi 
is not wholly stultified flmit 
one Lord, one faith. Nolonljri 
there far more agreement wq 
Christians of all deooariutiN 
about fundamental aspeettofAe 
Christian froth than is partly 
recognized, but also, betusek 
truth of God is manysided, rat 
differences represent not mb 
dictions but partial glimpsed 
the truth. 

Unhappily, Christians, ul 
perhaps especially those d» 
who have special thertopedfr 
sponBlbility, lend toaditriMffl 
divergence rather than ourip* 
ments. 

Man lias it in his power Kri* 
or help his fallow mwi ^ 

should wb think that partoml w 

is Immune from either 
ity? If God has IaI4 
church the task of ev 
so that many will never haf 
gospel because we fail them, 
should we hesitate to 
the full implications of tte 

that He has charged HI? 
with the care of 1 those 
ceive the gospel? The 
cal task is only part of tip 
rai responsibility. 


fanners. Unfortunately: M 
she does not have the fin# ; 
^resources to enable herWP^ 
rjuce enough, seedlings that 
meet large scale demands 

. Indeed some 
eagefto try outthe now e®** 

technology have °^ cre ^!^ 
tribute money i- tovteri* . 
forts while she awaits 
for financial “ sistan 5! R((4 

agencies like, (he Worljl . 
artdng others. 


iway 


By Wochtye Wanyonyi 


'tside her waiting anxiously for 
.fcdnh to be ready. Daughter 
yawned from lime to 
tee browse (hey were very hun- 
B- 

Whenlhe longed for dish was 
iudy, the mother told herdaugh- 
BUgettplflte to place the ugali 
«Biii is the plate was brought 
ad the ugali placed on it, it 
yapedout and darted out of the 
taciolling and rolling. Mother 
{ ad daughter were very much ■ 
tea iback at this happening. 

btobksome time for them to 
Mnsmeiheir shriek. At Ihe time 
ef realizing exactly what was 
hppemng, Ihe ugali was several 
ttuawiy.Motheranddaugh- 
aer decided to follow it. They 
wa» hungry that they could 
uijsiktlhatugali escape. They 
hdbutch it. In the house, there 
no more flour left to prepare 
■wher dish and there was no- 
°4tr meal which could be 
wW. 

Tb Id that ugali escape' the 
kb* was the same as accepting 
to they were ready to go hun- 
tt-Ai they ran after the ugali, 
k woman pleaded, “Please, 

g^rtopihBra.DonTrunawayl 


We arc very hungry and would 
like to cal you. Please, stop! 
stop!" 

And thedaughlerputinpanl- 
ing, “Yes, ugali, have pity on us. 
You sec, niy mother and I have 
gone several days without eating 
any food. If we don't cal any- 
tiiing today we shall die. Wc 
have no cassava, yams, potatoes, 
arrowroots, pumpkins or bananas 
like other people. If we had them 
or other things Buch as 'githeri', 
'kienyeji' ‘Musandi’, 

'Muthokoi' and so on, we would 
leave you alone to go wherever 
you want. But poor we, it is you 
we have and nothing else. Stop 
ugali, stop!" 

The answer they got from the 
fleeing ugali was, “You and your 
mother won’t eat me. If you-have 
no other food, eat air, eat dust, or 
youcan even try grass or barks of 
trees or their leaves. Even thorns 
make a very delicious meal for 
hungry people like you. You are 
not going to eat me. No. Not me! 
Not me! As the ugaii finished, it 
put on more speed. The woman 
and her daughter did not give up 
the chase. 

While fleeing, the ugaii met 
with.ahen.Thehen was with two 
chicks, a cockerel and pullet. The 
hen stopped its usual search for 
foodon theground. Itwas happy 
that the god of the birds known 
as Nanyuribumbi bad brought a 
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They are running after me to eat me. That is the last thing ! would like to happen 
It rolled along. 




meal to them. The hen made a 
silent prayer to Nanyuribumbi to 
thank him for that great manna. 
It cackled out loudly in excite-- 
ment and said to its children: 
“Don’t tire yourself by looking 
for dirty food in the soil. Look, 
over there comes food for us. 
Let's prepare to eatii." 

But the ugali bypassed them. 
It continued rolling and rolling 
very fast. The hen and the chicks 
followed saying, "What is wrong 

with you. Ugali? Don't you know 

that we are hungry and want to 
eat you? The- whole day long we 
have looked for food. We have 
scratched here ang (here without 
success. Stop! Stop! We have to 
eat you or we fall dead for lack of 
food!” 

But the ugali, without stop- 
ping, answered back, “Look be- 


hind you. What can you see? The 
woman who prepared me with 
her daughter are after eating me. 
And surely they deserve it since 
they spent their lime, energy and 
took a lot of patience plus going 
through several problems id hav- 
ing me ready. But I have tun 
away from them. I ain now a 
desert ee running away from them 
to avoid being eaten. Do you 
think I can run away from the 
person who made me, just to 
come and surrender myself to 
you? No wayl You cannot eat 
me!'! 

On and on Ihe ugali went 
until iLmei with a duck and three 
ducklings. The duck also wanted 
to eat ihe ugali but the pgali said, 
“Behind me is lhe;;hcu .with its 
two chicks. Then behind them is 
a woman with her d augh ter.Thcy 
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Nrossj ■ 


another 

20. A formal request to a court 
of law. 

24 To annul 

25. Impartiality; Integrity; 
rightness. 

26. FORMAL account. . 

27. A call to appear in court 

Down:- ;b . , 

1. Security given for appear- 
ing in court to set an accused 
person free. 

2. To accuse. 

3. One who commences p suit 

against another 

4. The plqa that a person 
charged with a crime was 
else wit ere it was committed 

6, To put a prisoner on trial 

7. An inhibitory wrik by which 
a superior court stops or 

prevents some inequitable or 
illegal act being dona. 

10. A person accused or sued 
12. One whp aids or gives 
couritejiance to a crime 


21. The hall oT justice. 

22. Any tribunal. 

23. In accordance with fact?. 


Answers 


Across:- 

1. Bench 
3. Flea 


5. Appeal 
8. La 


10. Bond 


1 1. case 
13. Defence 

24. QuaBh 

17. Indict 

25. Justice 

19.. Surety 

26. statement 

20. Petition 

27, summons. 

Down:- 

1. Bail 

2. Charge 

■ .= ' ‘ 


3. Plaintiff 

4. Alibi 

6. Arraign , 

7. Injunction 
10. Defendant 


are after having me for 

their meal but I liave refused 
that. Sony duck. Lookfor worms, 
insects or whatever else to eat. 
I'm not going to be your food," 

Way ahead the ugali met with 
a cat and its kittens. They also 
had a desire to eallhat ugali but 
like the duck they were told to 
look behind them. 

The cat and its kittens looked 
behind and saw the duck with 
three ducklings, the hen wfth two 
chicks and the woman with her : 
daughter. .They were all running 
afterone another. Thecat and the 
kittens failed-to understand what 
thal-was all about. Was it some 
kind Of race or what? Was some- 
thing chasing them? Thecat fam- 
ily questioned themselves. 

As if the ugali knew-thecal'q 
questions, it answered as it went 
on rolling, "They all want to eat 
me but they can't. Cat, whylhen 
do you think you are the tnost 
' suilabIecandidaie[oealme?Am 
I a rat? Nobody is going to eat 
me.- When 1 say .nobody ; I mean 
nobody which includes you and 
your kittens." Cat and theklltens 
decided tajoin the others in Ihb 
chase. ■ . 

Next to cpme acrosr the flee- 
ing ugali was a dog wilhits five ■ 
puppies. It made, a, dive at the 
ugaUbwt the elusive ugali dodged 
very cleverly and Went on roll- 
ing do wnhilF. Thedog asked what 

. was happening and was told to 
look behind. 

The iigali was by then Fired 
but it continued rolling along. A 
-hato saw it and asked if, "What is 
wrong with you ugati? Is some- 
Ihingchoaing you? See ho w dirty: 
you have made -yourself. .Tell 


to me, said the ugali as 

me, my 'good friend, whal is ■ 
wrong andif I can be of any help, 
there is no one I carr help but 
you The ha re sfiid all this show- 
ing a tot of concern and sympa- 
thy towards the worn out ugali. 

Thalmade the ugali stop. Here 
was n friend at long last. It said,- 
"Behind me is the dog, the cat, 
theduck, the hen and ihc-woman. 
They are all accompanied by their 
young, ones. Tliey ore running 
after me to eat mo. That is the last 
- thing I would like to happen to 
me. What shall I do,” the ugali 
asked in a worried tone and 
added, "Please, advise me!" 

Theharesaid/'lelusnin away 
together, if they gel us, they will 
not cat you- alone but me too. 
They will mhkemeinto a stew to 
dine on you using me as an apper 
tizer.'I know them. Quick, my 
friend, let's go.!' 

As they ran, they- came lo a. 
big river. The ugali told tlie hare 
that it could not swim.. Tire hare 
loldlhe ugati to jump on its nose 
;and it -would wade it across tire 
river to safety. Thewonied ugali 
did as ft was told. The hnre 
jumped into Hie rivefr and started 
wadirig across. Whenit got to tho 
middle of the river, it shook Its 
Head very hard, The ugiiti on Its 
nose lost its balance. 

Aa ihe ugati fell-off, the hare 
opened its -mouth wide and the 
. ugali dropped in. The hqre swal- 
lowed it as thedog with its, pup- 
pies, Ihe oat and its kittens, ilre- 
duck arid ducklings,- the fieri and 
chicks and 'the woman and her 
daughter stoodorilheriver batik 
and -watched hungrily In disbe- 
lief. ■' 


^•jnerordefendanlV-. 

to b charge orclaim * 


cbm mum ly or 


9. That which binds . 

1>. A legal argument of facts. 
13. The defending party in 
.'legal proceedings \f- - ,: - 

;:17. Tp charge with acrime • 
,'fprmaiiy or iij writing ■ i '. 

' 19. Orte who undertakes 1 
responsibility r the defaut or 


14. Sum of money imilosed as . , 12. Accessory 


a punishment 
15. Body of person sworn to 
give averdict on evidence 
before them. 

.16. An action at law. . .. . , 
18. A legal document. . , 
recording a transaction. 


14. Fine 

15. Jnry 
16' suit 
18. Deed 
21. court 
22 Bar 7 
23. Just, i 






